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IN  the  .summer  of  17')”),  .lolm  Adams,  when  not  quite  twenty 
years  of  aji^e,  becnime  the  teaeher  of  the  grammar  school  in 
Worcester,  Ma.ss.,  then  a  town  of  1,000  inhabitants. 

According  to  an  ordinance  of  the  (General  CVmrt,  in  1047,  that 
a  town  of  fifty  householders  should  have  a  school,  Worcester,  four 
years  after  its  incorporation  in  1722,  had  hired  its  first  schoolmas¬ 
ter.  Five  years  later,  “whereas,  many  small  children  cannot 
attend  y‘SSchoole  in  y’^'  C'entre  of  y®  Town  by  Reason  of  y®  remote¬ 
ness  of  their  Dwellings,  and  to  y  intent  that  all  children  may 
have  y®  beiietite  of  Education,”  the  town  voted  a  suitable  num¬ 
ber  of  “Schoole  Dames”  or  “ (lentle women,”  to  l)e  placed  in  y® 
Several  parts  of  y®  d'own  as  y®  Selectmen  may  think  most  con¬ 
venient.”  U[)on  the  town’s  increase  to  one  hundred  families  or 
householders,  a  grammar  school,  according  to  law,  became  a  neces¬ 
sity.  Rev.  ’riiaddeus  Maccarty,  the  clergyman  of  the  town,  being 
empowered  by  the  selectmen  to  })rovide  a  schoolmaster,  went  to 
Harvard  (’ollege  to  obtain  one.  At  the  Commencement  exercises 
of  the  class  of  that  year,  17')'),  he  was  especially  inq)ressed  with 
one  of  the  graduates,  .lohn  Adams.  Tlie  good  scholarship,  bold 
thought,  strong  language,  and  evident  sincerity  of  the  young  man 
seemed  to  him  good  recommendation  for  the  teaching  career.  He 
learned  his  standing  in  social  life  by  the  fact  that  he  was  number 
fourteen  in  a  class  of  twenty-four ;  for  pupils  were  then  placed  in 
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the  order  of  the  supposed  rank  or  dignity  of  parents.  The  alpha¬ 
betical  order  in  their  names  and  places  was  not  in  use  until  nearly 
twenty  years  later. 

Before  the  return  home  of  the  minister,  John  Adams  was 
engaged  to  teach  the  school.  Three  weeks  later,  a  horse  and  an 
attendant  were  sent  from  Worcester  to  the  Adams  farm  in  Brain¬ 
tree,  to  accompany  the  schoolmaster  to  his  new  home.  The  jour¬ 
ney  of  about  sixty  miles  was  made  in  one  day. 

Arriving  in  Worcester,  he  went  to  hoard  at  the  town’s  expense, 
at  Major  Nathaniel  (Ireene’s,  one  of  the  three  to  carry  into  effect 
the  vote  of  the  town  to  maintain  a  grammar  school.  Immediately 
after  the  young  schoolmaster  was  settled  in  his  work,  he  began  to 
write  a  promised  account  of  the  “situation  of  his  mind.”  But  the 
“  natural  strength  of  his  faculties  being  insufficient  for  the  task,” 
he  felt  obliged  to  invoke  the  “muse  or  goddess  who  inspired  Mil¬ 
ton’s  pen,”  to  helj)  him  “  sing  things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or 
rhyme.” 

The  result  of  this  in  a  letter  dated  Sept.  2,  1755,  is  as  interest¬ 
ing  today  as  when  it  was  written  ;  for  it  reveals  a  poetic  tendency 
of  the  man  which  later  circumstances  did  not  tend  to  develop. 

“  When  the  nimble  hours  have  tackled  Apollo’s  coui'sers,  and 
the  gay  deity  mounts  the  eastern  sky,  the  gloomy  pedagogue 
arises,  frowning  and  lowering  like  a  black  cloud  begrimmed  with 
uncommon  wrath,  to  blast  a  devote<l  land.  When  the  <lestine»l  time 
arrives  he  enters  upon  action,  and  as  a  haughty  monarch  ascends 
his  throne,  the  pedagogue  mounts  his  awful  chair,  and  dis¬ 

penses  right  and  justice  through  his  whole  empire.  His  obse(pii- 
ous  subjects  execute  the  imi)erial  mandates  with  cheerfulness,  and 
think  it  their  high  happiness  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
emperor.  Sometimes  paper,  sometimes  his  penknife,  now  birch, 
now  arithmetic,  now  a  ferule,  then  A,  B,  C,  then  scolding,  then 
flattering,  then  thwacking,  calls  for  the  pedagogue’s  attention. 
At  length,  his  spirits  all  exhausted,  down  comes  pedagogue  from 
his  throne,  and  walks  out  in  awful  solemnity,  through  a  cringing 
multitude.  In  the  afternoon  he  passes  through  the  same  dreadful 
scenes,  smokes  his  pipe,  and  goes  to  bed.  Exit  muse.” 

Considerable  uneasiness  was  manifest  in  the  beginning  of  this 
school  experience.  John  Adams  craved  a  larger  sphere.  The 
large  number  of  “  little  runtlings,  just  capable  of  lis})ing  A,  B,  C, 
and  troubling  the  master,”  made  the  school  to  him  a  “school  of 
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affliction.  In  spite  of  Doctor  Savil  telliiifr  him  for  his  comfort, 
that  by  “  cnltivatin^r  ami  pruninjr  tliese  tender  plants  in  the  gar¬ 
den  of  Worcester,”  he  wonld  make  some  of  them  “jdants  of  re¬ 
nown  and  cedars  of  Lebanon,”  lie  was  certain  that  keejiing  it  any 
length  of  time  would  make  a  “base  weed  and  ignoble  shrub”  of 
him.  oicestei  at  that  time  was  not  what  it  was  even  before  the 
century  closed.  Twenty-eight  years  were  to  elapse  before  the  run¬ 
ning  of  the  first  regular  stage  from  Hoston  to  Worcester,  eleven 
years  before  even  the  stage  should  pass  thioiigh  Worcester  from 
Hoston  to  New  ^  ork.  Sixty  years  were  to  pass  before  the  first 
passenger  train  should  run  over  the  Hoston  &  Worcester  railroad. 
1  here  ^^as  comparatively  little  knowledge  of  the  outside  woild, 
since  it  was  twenty  years  before  the  Spif  —  the  first 

publication  in  ^\  orcester  —  was  published,  and  seventy,  before  a 
daily  paper  was  issued  there.  In  this  lonely  life  among  strangers, 
the  new  school  teacher  turned  to  the  friends  who  had  cheered  his 
college  day.s,  particularly  to  Charles  (hishing  and  Richard  ('ranch. 
Absence  from  them  i)ained  his  heart  while  his  philosophical  mind 
cried,  “  Hnt  thus  it  is,  and  I  must  submit.”  At  one  time  he  longed 
for  a  letter  from  Richard  (’ranch  to  “balance  the  inquietude  of 
school-keeping.’.’  He  recpiested  him  to  tell  his  friend  (Quincy  that 
a  letter  from  him  written  with  that  “  elegance  of  style  and  delicacy 
of  humor  which  characteiized  all  his  jterformances,  would  help 
make  him  a  happy  being  once  more.  ’  .Ml  correspondence  was 
effected  with  ditficulties,  since  it  was  twenty  years  before  the 
establishment  of  a  post-ofiice  in  Wor(*ester. 

Hut,  after  all,  this  new  life,  instead  of  suppre.ssing,  stimulated 
his  native  energies.  I  his  is  seen  in  the  j)rophetic  thought  of  a 
letter,  written  after  he  had  been  in  Worcester  about  six  w'eeks,  to 
his  friend  and  kinsman,  Nathan  Webb,  beginning  thus :  “  All 

that  part  of  creation  which  lies  w’ithin  our  observation  is  liable  to 
change.  Lven  mighty  states  and  kingdoms  are  not  exempted.” 
It  IS  evident  he  was  moved  by  tbe  existing  state  of  affairs.  This 
was  the  year  of  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Nova  Scotia, 
Hraddock’s  defeat,  and  the  abortive  expedition  under  Sir  William 
Johnson  against  (  rown  Point.  Regimental  headcpiarters  were  at 
orcester,  causing  tents  to  whiten  the  surrounding  country. 
He  not  surprised,”  he  w  rote,  “  that  I  am  turned  politician.  This 
whole  town  is  immersed  in  politics.  The  interests  of  nations,  and 
all  the  dira  of  w'ar,  make  the  subject  of  every  conversation.  I  sit 
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and  hear,  and  after  having  l)een  led  through  a  maze  of  sage  observa¬ 
tions,  I  sometimes  retire,  and  by  laying  things  together,  form  some 
reflections  pleasing  to  myself.”  In  this  letter  he  sho\ve<l  a  clear 
perception  of  the  nature  of  friendship,  which  he  calls  “one  of  the 
distinguishing  glories  of  man,”  when  he  declared,  “In  this,  ])er- 
haps,  we  l)ear  a  nearer  resemblance  to  unembodied  intelligence 
than  in  anything  else.”  His  capacity  for  friendshi})  was  somewhat 
satisfied  in  the  Worcester  people  whom  he  soon  found  to  be 
“sociable,  generous,  and  hospitable.”  lie  often  dined,  drank  tea, 
or  spent  an  evening  with  Major  C’handler,  Major  (Jardiner,  Mr. 
Welman,  and  others.  One  evening  he  was  discussing  with  Major 
Greene  alK^ut  the  “Divinity  and  satisfaction  of  Jesus  (’hrist 
another,  he  was  wondering  with  Major  Gardiner  whether  it  was 
not  the  design  of  Cliristianity  to  make  “good  men,  good  magis¬ 
trates,  good  subjects,  good  children,  good  masters,  and  good  ser¬ 
vants  ”  rather  than  “good  riddle-mongers,  or  good  mystery-mon¬ 
gers.”  Another  time  he  was  making  observations  with  his  friends 
concerning  the  “  [uodigions  genius  cultivated  with  prodigious 
industry  ”  of  Mr.  Franklin,  who  was  coming  back  from  Europe 
with  a  reputation  enlarged  on  account  of  electrical  experiments. 
He  often  sup[>ed  and  talked  over  matters  with  his  first  Worcester 
friend,  Uev.  Mr.  Maccarty,  whose  church  —  the  only  one  in  town 
—  he  attended.  It  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Maccarty, 
in  1784,  tliat  another  church — the  I'nitarian  —  was  founded. 
Although  Mr.  Maccarty’s  successful  ministry  of  thirty-seven  yeais 
in  Worcester  was  effective  and  a})preciated  by  the  people,  yet 
human  nature  was  such  that  while  he  was  there,  a  warrant  for  a 
town  meeting  announced,  “For  Town  to  Gome  into  Some 
method  that  People  may  Sit  in  y*’  Seats  (in  the  meeting-house) 
assigned  to  prevent  Disorders,  and  that  they  don't  juit  themselves 
too  forward.”  Some  of  the  schoolmaster’s  observations  at  these 
friendly  gatherings  must  have  been  scattered  among  the  people, 
for  in  a  letter  written  to  his  friend  Gushing  in  A[)ril,  ITbb,  he 
said,  “  There  is  a  story  about  town  that  I  am  an  Arminian.”  This, 
however,  did  not  trouble  him,  for  he  then,  as  later,  believed  in  a 
free  discussion  of  all  subjects.  Meanwhile  he  succeeded  in  his 
school-work,  and  Ix^'came  by  s[)ring-time  (juite  “contented  in  the 
jflace  of  a  schoolmaster.”  In  the  diary,  which  he  began  while  in 
orcester  (Nov.  18,  IToo),  he  gives  such  a  pleasant  jucture  of  his 
school  at  this  time  that  I  re})roduce  it  here.  He  invokes  no  muse. 
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however,  Imt  tni.sts  to  the  natural  strenjjtli  of  liis  faculties,  which, 
it  will  he  reineinbered,  he  dared  not  do  before.  “  I  sometimes  in 
my  sprightly  moments  consider  myself,  in  my  great  chair  at  school, 
as  some  dictator  at  the  head  of  a  commonwealth.  In  this  little 
state  I  can  discover  all  the  great  geniuses,  all  the  surprising  ac¬ 
tions  and  revolutions  of  the  great  world  in  miniature.  I  have  sev¬ 
eral  renowned  generals  but  three  feet  high,  and  several  deep, 
projecting  politicians  in  petticoats.  I  have  others  catching  and 
dissecting  Hies,  accumnlating  remarkable  pebbles,  cockle  shells, 
etc.,  with  as  ardent  curiosity  as  any  virtuoso  in  the  Koyal  Society. 
Some  rattle  and  thunder  out  A,  B,  C’,  with  as  much  lire  and  im¬ 
petuosity  as  Alexander  fought,  and  very  often  sit  down  and  cry 
as  heartily  upon  being  outspelt,  as  ('iesar  did,  when  at  Alexander’s 
sepulchre,  he  recollected  that  the  Macedonian  hero  had  eomjuered 
the  world  before  his  age.  At  one  table  sits  Mr.  Insipid,  foppling 
and  lluttering,  spinning  his  whirligig  or  })laying  with  his  lingers 
as  gaily  and  wittily  as  any  Frenchified  coxcomb  brandishes  his 
cane  or  lattles  his  snuff-l);)x.  At  another  sits  the  polemical 
divine,  [)lodding  and  wrangling  in  Ids  mind  about  ‘Adam’s  fall  in 
which  we  sinned  all,'  as  his  I’rimer  has  it.  In  short,  my  little 
school,  like  the  great  world,  is  made  up  of  prigs,  politicians, 
divines,  L.  D.’s,  fops,  buffoons,  fiddlers,  sycoi)hants,  fools,  cox¬ 
combs,  chimney-sweepers,  and  every  other  character  drawn  in  his¬ 
tory  or  seen  in  the  world.”  He  revealed  tlie  secret  of  his  succe.ss 
as  a  teacher  when  he  asked  if  it  is  not  the  “highest  pleasure  to 
preside  in  tins  little  world,  to  bestow  the  proper  ap})lause  Ui)on 
virtuous  and  generous  actions,  to  blame  and  puiush  every  vicious 
and  contracted  trick,  to  wear  out  of  the  tender  mind  every  thing 
that  is  mean  or  little,  and  lire  the  new-born  soul  with  a  noble  ardor 
and  emulation.  The  world  affords  no  greater  {)leasure.”  He 
found  by  repeated  experiment  and  observation  in  his  school,  that 
human  nature  was  more  easil}-  wrought  upon  and  governed  by 
“promises,  encouragement  and  praise,  than  by  [)unishment.  threat¬ 
ening  and  blame.  ’  lie  was,  however,  cautious  and  s})aring  of 
praise,  “lest  it  become  too  familiar  and  cheap  and  so  contempti¬ 
ble.”  lie  observed  that  “  corporal  as  well  as  disgraceful  punish¬ 
ments'’  depressed  the  spirits,  while  “  commendation  enlivened  and 
stimulated  them  to  a  noble  ardor  and  emulation.” 

Outside  of  school  hours,  when  not  with  his  friends,  he  was 
absorbed  in  readinsjr  and  studv.  When  he  lirst  went  to  Worcester 
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his  mind  was  inclined  to  the  ministerial  profession.  To  tliis  end 
he  copied  large  extracts  from  the  works  of  Tillotson  and  others. 
One  morning  he  rose  at  half-past  four  and  wrote  “  liolinhroke's  Let¬ 
ter”  on  retirement  and  dutv;  another  time  he  wrote  his  “■  Hetlec- 
tions  on  Exile.”  A  volume  still  remains  in  a  very  minute  hand 
filled  with  passages  from  the  works  of  various  authors.  He  was 
greatly  impressed  with  Milton,  and  charmed  with  Addison.  His 
mind  dwelt  much  upcm  “religious  themes  and  miracles.”  His 
aspiration  of  soul  indicates  an  unusual  moral  attainment  for  so 
young  a  man.  “( )h,”  he  cries,  in  a  moment  of  self-examination, 
“  that  I  could  wear  out  of  my  mind  every  mean  and  base  affection ; 
conquer  my  natural  pride  and  self-conceit;  expect  no  more  defer¬ 
ence  from  my  fellows  than  I  deserve ;  ac(iuire  that  meekness  and 
humility  which  are  the  sure  mark  and  character  of  a  great  and 
generous  soul;  sidxlue  every  unworthy  passion,  and  treat  all  men 
as  I  wish  to  he  treated  by  all.  How  ha[)py  should  I  then  Ixi  in  the 
favor  and  good  will  of  all  honest  men  and  the  sure  prospect  of  a 
happy  immortality  I  ”  He  [)Ossessed  what  he  esteemed  the  essen¬ 
tial  marks  of  a  good  mind,  “lionesty,  sincerity  and  openness.” 
While  at  Major  (ireene's,  he  came  across  “  Morgan's  Moral  IMii- 
losopher,”  which  he  found  was  l)eing  circulated  with  some  freedom 
in  the  town. 

After  iK'ing  at  Major  (Ireene’s  three  months,  he  went  to  hoard 
at  Dr.  Xahum  Willard’s,  whose  reputation  and  skill  as  a  physician 
impressed  him  much.  In  his  library  he  found  Doctor  (  heyne's 
works,  Sydenham  and  others,  and  Van  Swieten’s  ( 'ommentaiies 
on  Boerhaave.  His  general  reading  while  there,  suggested  the 
thought  of  l)eing  a  physician  and  surgeon.  But  on  attending  the 
courts  of  justice  and  hearing  AVorthington,  Hawley,  'rrowbridge, 
Putnam,  and  othei’s,  he  was  drawn  more  strongly  to  the  study  of 
law.  This  desire  grew  more  and  more  upon  him,  especially  as  he 
could  not  compier  his  serious  objections  to  the  [)rofession  of  the 
ministry.  He  finally  went  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  Mr.  Put¬ 
nam,  an  able  lawyer  witli  good  practice.  The  result  was  a  con¬ 
tract  to  study  law  with  him  for  two  years.  He  agreed  to  the 
proposal  to  board  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Putnam  at  the  rate  the  town 
allowed  for  his  lodgings.  He  also  agreed  to  pay  Mr.  Putnam  one 
hundred  dollars  when  he  should  lind  it  convenient.  This  })lan 
involved  keeping  the  .school  two  years  longer  to  pay  ex})enses  ;  for 
he  had  taken  up  teaching  in  the  first  place,  not  so  much  from 
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choice,  as  from  a  desire  to  lighten  the  pecuniary  burden  his  edu¬ 
cation  had  laid  upon  his  father.  It  will  l)e  hard  work,”  he  wrote 
his  friend  Cranch,  within  a  week  after  the  contract,  “  but  the  more 
diflicult  and  dangerous  the  enterpi  ise  a  brighter  crown  of  laurel 
is  bestowed  on  the  coiupieror.”  His  decision  to  take  up  the  legal 
profession  was  not  a[)proved  by  either  of  his  friends  Cranch  or 
Cushing.  The  former  even  advised  him  to  reconsider  his  resolu¬ 
tion  and  take  14)  the  ministry,  llis  fathers  general  expectation 
was  for  him  to  be  a  divine.  His  motber,  although  a  religious 
woman,  had  no  special  desire  for  him  in  that  diiection.  His 
uncles  and  relatives  were  bitterly  prejudiced  against  the  law,  as 
was  public  sentiment  at  that  time.  But  .lohn  Adams  had  made 
up  his  miml.  He  went  at  once  to  work  in  Mr.  Putnam’s  oftice 
with  the  linn  resolution  “never  to  commit  any  meanness  or  injus¬ 
tice  in  the  practise  of  law,”  and  to  endeavor  to  “oblige  and  please 
everylnxly,  but  ^Ir.  and  ^Irs.  Putnam  in  particulai.  In  hisdiaiy 
for  Aug.  22,  ITdd,  he  said  of  this  important  move  in  his  life, 
“Kecessity  drove  me  to  this  determination,  but  my  inclination,  I 
think,  was  to  preach.  However,  that  would  not  do.  The  stmly 
and  practise  of  law,  I  am  sure,  does  not  dissolve  the  obligations  of 
morality  or  of  religion.  And  altbougb  the  reason  of  my  quitting 
divinity  was  my  opinion  concerning  some  dis[)uted  points,  I  hope 
I  shall  not  give  reason  of  olfence  to  any  in  that  })rofession  by  im¬ 
prudent  warmtb.”  A  month  before  writing  this  he  had  begun  his 
second  vear  in  school.  In  order  that  he  might  not  lose  any  tin  e, 
and  do  more  than  the  year  before,  he  had  resolved  then  to  rise 
with  the  sun  and  to  study  the  Scriptures  on  1  hursday,  Friday, 
Satiirdav  and  Sunday  mornings,  and  to  study  some  Latin  author 
the  other  three  mornings.  Noons  and  nights  he  intended  to  read 
English  authors,  d  his  resolution  was  crowned  with  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  “stand  collected”  within  himself,  and  to  “think  upon 
what  he  read  and  saw.”  The  very  day  after  he  wrote  this  resolu¬ 
tion  in  his  diary  it  so  ha})[)ened  that  it  was  seven  o  clock  when  he 
arose,  instead  of  sunrise.  'I'liis  for  a  July  morning  seemed  to  him 
inexcusable.  But  he  grimly  said,  “  d'his  is  the  usual  fate  of  my 
resolutions.” 

During  the  succeeding  two  years,  in  which  six  hours  a  day  were 
devoted  to  school-work,  John  Adams  made  good  use  of  Mr.  1  ut- 
nam’s  librarv,  particularly  the  “handsome  addition  of  law  books 
and  the  works  of  Lord  Bacon,  which  Mr.  Putnam  had  sent  to 
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P^ngland  for  imme<liately  after  receiving  into  his  ofliee  the  new 
student.  Upon  his  adding  later  Holinbroke’s  works,  as  a  result  of 
reading  the  “Study  and  Use  of  History”  and  his  “Patriot  King,” 
loaned  him  by  the  schoolmaster,  an  opportunity  was  given  to  read 
the  posthumous  works  of  that  writer  in  five  volumes.  Mr.  Burke 
once  asked,  who  ever  read  Holinbroke  through?  John  Adams 
read  him  through  then,  and  at  least  twice  after  that.  But  he  con¬ 
fessed  he  did  it  without  much  good  or  harm.  He  considered  his 
ideas  of  the  English  C/onstitution  correct,  and  his  political  writings 
worth  something,  “although  there  was  more  of  faction  than  of 
truth.”  He  thought  his  style  original,  “resembling  more  the  ora¬ 
tory  of  the  ancients  than  any  writings  or  speeches  he  ever  read  in 
English.”  But  his  religion  was  a  “pom{)ous  folly,  his  abuse  of 
the  Christian  religion  as  su[)erlicial  as  it  was  impious.” 

Among  the  multitudes  of  law  books  John  Adams  rea<l,  Avhile 
teaching  school  in  Worcester,  were  Wood,  Coke,  two  volumes 
Lillie’s  Abridgement,  two  volumes  Salkeld’s  lie[>orts,  Swinburne, 
Hawkins's  Pleas  of  the  ('rown,  Fortescue,  Fitzgibbon,  ten  vol¬ 
umes  in  folio,  besides  octavos  and  lesser  volumes,  and  many  of  all 
sizes  that  he  consulted  occasionally  without  special  study. 

But  law  was  not  always  the  subject  of  conversation.  At  break¬ 
fast,  dinner,  and  tea,  .Mr.  Putnam  was  commonly  disi)uting  with 
him  upon  some  (piestion  of  religion.  Although  he  would  agree  to 
the  extent  of  his  learning  and  ingenuity  to  destroy  or  invalidate 
the  evidences  of  a  future  state  and  the  jninciples  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion,  yet  he  could  not  convince  himself  that  death  was 
an  endless  sleep.  This  was  the  conclusion  the  keen-eyed  student 
reached  concerning  the  speeulations. 

Colonel  Putnam  and  his  [tiipil  often  conversed  on  other  subjects 
as  they  walked  around  the  farm,  or  went  shooting  together.  In 
all  his  life  in  Worcester  tlie  young  sehoolmaster  found  time  to 
commune  with  Nature.  He  took  great  pleasure  in  “  viewing  and 
examining  the  magnificent  prospects  of  Nature”  that  lay  before 
him  in  the  town.  One  lovely  May-da}'  he  “  ramble<l  alK)ut  all  day 
—  givpiiig  JViid  gazing.”  He  enjoye<l  the  country  drives  to  Brain¬ 
tree  and  back  which  his  vacation  visits  afforded. 

The  .sessions  of  the  Superior  Court  at  Worcester  brought  to 
Colonel  Putnam's  office  interesting  men  whom  John  Adams 
delighted  to  meet.  Here  Inigan  the  friendship  with  Jonathan 
Sewall,  which  was  only  shadowed  by  tbe  different  sides  they  took 
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in  the  Ko volution  of  Indejiendence.  Years  after,  in  spite  of  the 
broken  friendshij),  .Jonatlian  Sewall  said  of  his  friend,  “He  has  a 
heart  formed  for  friendship,  and  susceptible  of  its  finest  feelings. 
He  is  humane,  generous,  and  open.” 

When  .John  Adams’  studies  witli  Mr.  Putnam  were  over,  in 
1758,  he  was  sworn  as  an  attorney  in  the  Superior  Court  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  eminent  lawyer  and  scholar, 
Jeremy  (iridley,  then  the  attorney-general  of  the  Province.  The 
Worcester  people  having  recognized  the  natural  ability  and  schol- 
ai’ship  of  their  successful  school  teacher  for  three  years,  invited 
him  to  settle  in  their  town.  But  desiring  a  change  for  his  health, 
he  acce[)ted  his  father  and  mother's  invitation  to  live  with  them  at 
the  old  home  in  Braintree.  Here  he  was  living  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage  in  1704.  But  he  did  not  forget  his  Worcester  friends. 
In  less  than  a  year  he  was  si»ending  a  week  in  Worcester,  dining 
and  drinking  tea  as  of  old  with  Colonel  Chandler,  Doctor  Willard, 
Major  (lardiner.  Colonel  I’utnam,  and  others,  lie  occasionally 
attended  Superior  (’ourt  there,  when  he  wouhl  visit  the  ofiice 
where  he  “formerly  trimmed  the  midnight  lamp.” 

riiirtcen  years  alter  he  had  lived  there,  ^^hile  sj)ending  a  day 
with  Mr.  Putnam,  he  found  the  “pleasure  of  revisiting  old  haunts 
very  great.”  lie  saw  little  alteration  in  Doctor  Willard  or  his 
wife.  His  sons  were  grown  up.  He  met  Colonel  (’handler  and 
other  old  friends.  He  went  to  church  and  saw  “many  faces 
altered,  and  many  new  faces.”  He  was  especially  pleased  to  meet 
many  young  gentlemen  who  had  been  Latin  pupils  in  his  school. 
“John  ('handler,  Ksep  of  Petersham,  Bufus  Cliandler  the  lawyer, 
Dr.  William  Paine,  who  studied  physic  with  Doctor  Holyoke  of 
Salem,  Nat.  Chandler,  who  was  studying  law  with  Mr.  Putnam, 
and  Doctor  'rhaddeus  Maccarty,  a  jJiysician  at  Dudley.”  Would 
that  this  diary  had  also  preserved  some  of  the  interesting  reminis¬ 
cences  of  teacher  and  puj)ils  which  that  day  must  have  heard ! 
How  could  the  interest  of  the  now  famous  lawyer  but  center  in 
the  one  who  was  studying  law  with  Mr.  Putnam  in  the  ofiice  where 
he  had  spent  so  many  jnufitable  and  hai)i)y  hours. 

In  17fi5,  foi’ty  years  after  he  had  entered  Worcester  .as  its  un¬ 
known  schoolmaster,  he  visited  the  town  as  \'ice  President  of  the 
United  States.  Though  now  crowned  with  honor  and  fame,  the 
heart  of  the  teacher  seeking  old  faces  ami  old  scenes,  must,  for 
the  moment  at  least,  have  been  master. 
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John  Adams'  three  years  of  sehool-teaeliing  left  a  lasting  im- 
j)ression  on  his  mind  and  eharaeter.  When  he  was  an  old  man 
in  the  retirement  of  his  (Quincy  home,  looking  hack  over  a  life 
honored  even  with  the  i)residency  of  the  nation,  he  said  that  while 
he  kept  school  he  acajnired  more  knowledge  of  hnman  nature,  than 
while  he  was  “at  the  bar,  in  the  w'orld  of  politics,  or  at  the  courts 
of  Europe."  lie  went  so  far  as  to  advise  “every  young  man  to 
keep  school,"  for  it  w'as  the  “best  method  of  acaiuiring  patience, 
self-command,  and  a  knowdedge  of  character." 

But  the  practical  power  of  school  work  on  John  Adams  Avas  his 
gift  to  his  native  town  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  there  an  academy.  Many  years,  it  is 
true,  elapsed  Indore  a  “stone  school-house*’  could  be  built  from 
the  profits  of  the  land.  But  it  was  at  last  erected  on  the  site 
designated  by  the  founder,  over  the  cellar  of  the  house  in  which 
Governor  John  Hancock  was  Ikh’ii.  The  follow'ing  suggestion  to 
the  future  masters  of  the  academy  was  doubtless  the  result  of  his 
own  exi»erience  as  a  teacher,  when  the  methods  of  education  were 
not  as  practicable  as  now. 

“  But  I  hope  the  future  masters  w  ill  not  think  me  too  presump¬ 
tuous  if  I  advise  them  to  lH*gin  their  lessons  in  Greek  and  Hebrew 
by  com[)elling  their  pupils  to  take  their  pens  and  w'l  ite,  over  and 
over  again,  copies  of  the" Greek  and  Hebrew  alphabets,  in  all  their 
variety  of  characters.  'J'liis  will  Ik*  jis  good  an  exercise  in  chi- 
rography  as  any  they  can  use,  and  will  stamp  those  characters  and 
alphabets  uixm  their  tender  mimls  and  vigorous  memories  so 
deeply  that  the  impression  will  never  wear  out." 

It  will  always  l)e  a  pleasant  thought  that  this  school  in  (Quincy, 
now  under  the  care  of  Dr.  William  Everett,  is  a  legitimate  out¬ 
come  of  John  Adams’  successful  three  years’  life  as  the  grammar 
school  master  in  Worcester. 

Though  dead,  he  yet  speaketh. 


Fair  seem  these  wintry  dfiys,  and  soon 
Shall  blow  the  warm  west  winds  of  spring 
To  set  the  nnbonnd  rills  in  Inne, 

And  hither  urge  the  bhiebird's  wing. 

The  vales  shall  laugh  in  flowers,  the  woods 
Grow  misty  green  with  leafing  bnds, 

And  violets  and  wild  flowers  sway 
A irainst  the  throbbing  heart  of  May.  — Whittier. 
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PREPARA  TION  FOR  CITIZENSHIP. 

IV. 

AT  WILLIAMS  ('OLLEIJK. 

BV  AKTHl’U  LATHAM  rKKUV, 

Orrin  Sage  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy. 

IX  one  point  of  view,  all  the  eolleges  of  New  hhigland  are  alike, 
and  always  have  been,  in  their  aim  to  promote  j^ood  citizen¬ 
ship  in  and  thronp;li  their  students.  They  have  at  all  times  and 
eipially  aimed  to  make  their  students  pfood  men,  and  they  have 
justly  felt,  that  only  good  men  could  become  good  citizens  them¬ 
selves  in  tlie  large  sense  of  those  words,  and  help  diffuse  good  citi¬ 
zenship  througliout  the  community.  In  this  point  of  view,  the 
evidences  of  cliristianity  and  general  etliics,  and  all  similar  studies 
may  be  said  to  he  a  preparation  for  citizenshi}) ;  and  all  our  col¬ 
leges,  whatever  may  have  been  their  defects  at  other  points,  have 
been  beyond  all  censure  in  the  emphasis  tliey  have  put  upon  this 
class  of  studies  and  in  the  breadth  of  motive  umler  which  they 
have  emphasized  them.  The  admirable  express  motto  of  Harvard 
has  been  in  reality  and  eiiually  the  motto  of  them  all. 

When  it  comes,  liowever,  to  the  consideration  of  those  studies, 
which  alone  can  l)e  called  directly  promotive  of  good  citizenship, 
namely.  History.  I’olitieal  Economy,  and  the  Science  of  (lovern- 
ment,  great  ditt’erenees  appear  in  the  reconl  of  the  colleges,  Ijoth 
as  to  the  time  at  which  these  studies  were  introduced  into  the  cur¬ 
riculum  and  as  to  the  press  and  fullne.ss  given  to  them  after  they 
were  introduced.  So  far  as  it  now  appeal’s,  Williams  was  the  first 
to  introduce  all  these  studies  into  the  course,  and  has  been  most 
willing  since  to  give  time  and  vigor  to  them,  of  any  of  the  col¬ 
leges;  and  without  exjircssing  or  im[)lying  any  the  least  criticism 
of  lier  sister  institutions,  freely  acknowledging  also  the  su})eriority 
of  each  of  them  to  her  in  s}>ecial  and  im[)ortant  points,  it  is  the 
simjde  pur})ose  of  this  pajier,  written  by  recpiest,  to  state  as  pre¬ 
cisely  as  may  he  what  has  actually  been  done  at  Williams  in  these 
three  civic  studies,  and  also  what  is  now  sought  to  be  done. 
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In  1812,  Daniel  Dewey,  who  became  tlie  next  year  a  member  of 
Congress,  and  the  following  year  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Law  and 
('ivil  Polity.  His  death  occurred  in  iHlo  ;  and  it  is  not  likely, 
considering  the  war  that  then  distrac  ted  the  attention  of  the  jceo- 
ple,  and  the  variety  of  his  own  public  oflices,  tliat  his  lectures 
made  any  considerable  im[)ression  upon  the  students,  or  that  any 
real  l)eginning  was  then  made  along  the  line  of  civic  instruction. 
At  any  rate,  no  successor  to  him  was  appointed  for  twenty  years. 

In  188“),  Josei)h  Alden,  a  graduate  of  rnion,  educated  tlieologi- 
cally  at  Princeton,  and  two  years  a  tutor  in  tlie  college  there, 
was  elected  Professor  of  lihetoric.  Political  Kcononi}',  and  His¬ 
tory.  d  his  professorship  he  kept  for  seventeen  years.  During 
all  this  time  he  put,  perha[)s,  more  stress  upon  his  rhetorical  than 
upon  his  political  duties;  he  taught  History  fairly  well,  though 
only  in  a  general  way;  he  taught  Political  Lconomy  (piitc  well, 
using  Wayland's  Llements  as  a  textbook  ;  and  his  lecdures  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  Cnited  States  were  by  much  the  best  work 
that  he  did.  These  lectures  were  not  many  in  number,  nor  were 
they  very  systematic  in  their  treatment  of  the  thiee  great  De[)art- 
ments  of  (lovernment;  hut  the  lecturer  was  well  aecpiainted  with 
American  ])olitieal  history,  he  had  a  genuine  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject,  he  was  a  democrat  in  his  political  sympathies,  and  he  always 
kindled  when  he  came  to  speak  at  length  of  .lelTerson  and  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  their  o[)[)osing  jtolicies.  It  may  he  said  in  passing,  that  a 
democrat  in  his  fundamental  beliefs  and  active  sympathies,  what¬ 
ever  party  ticket  he  may  he  constrained  to  vote,  has  a  vast  moral 
advantage  in  teaching  the  civic  studies  over  another  man,  who, 
either  theoretically  or  instinctiv'cly  is  drawn  to  favor  classes  priv¬ 
ileged  by  law. 

There  were  many  students  in  Doctor  Alden's  classes,  so  long  as 
he  remained  in  Williamstown,  who  both  felt  and  manifested  indif¬ 
ference  to  his  instructions;  and  he  was  naturally  sensitive  to  this 
circumstance ;  but  there  weie  always  others,  who  caught  more  or 
less  the  sparks  from  his  tinder-box,  and  who  lookback  (as  does  the 
writer  of  this)  over  a  long  interval  of  years  to  him  for  impulses 
communicated  and  encouragements  given  and  lights  j)rojected  in 
reference  to  points  and  distinctions  within  this  wide  held  of  politi¬ 
cal  impiiry.  Had  he  felt  less  keenly  the  obvious  discouragements 
in  his  work,  had  he  had  more  push  and  persistency,  the  college 
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would  gladly  have  given  him  more  time  and  every  other  facility 
in  its  power  to  develo])  a  broad  and  strong  department  of  ('ivies. 
As  it  was  lie  made  a  good  beginning  all  around  the  field.  He  was 
a  pioneer  feeling  his  way.  His  work  in  this  regard  is  by  no  means 
to  Ixi  overlooked  or  depreciated.  Afterwards  as  Professor  at 
Easton,  as  President  of  .Jefferson,  as  head  of  the  Normal  School 
at  Albany,  and  as  author  of  a  book  entitled  “Science  of  (iovern- 
inent  in  Connection  with  American  Institutions,”  he  exerted  a 
considerable  and  general  influence  in  behalf  of  studies  too  long 
neglected  in  our  higher  schools  of  learning. 

In  1808.  the  present  writer,  then  a  mere  boy  but  one  year  out 
of  college,  was  chosen  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy. 
The  Old}'  (pialitications  he  i)osses.sed  for  the  place  were  an  incipi¬ 
ent  interest  in  the  studies  themselves  and  a  capacity  for  slow  and 
patient  work  in  them.  (Jradually  as  he  became  able  to  fill  in  more 
time  with  at  least  a  partial  success,  the  college  willingly  allotted 
to  him  all  the  time  that  could  reasonably  be  asked  for,  sometimes 
at  the  formal  reipiest  of  the  students,  and  sometimes  at  his  own 
request.  On  the  whole  average  of  the  thirty  years,  18;)7-1887,he 
occupied  one-eighth,  or  twelve  and  a  half  per  eentum,  of  the  entire 
year’s  college  instruction,  with  the  three  civic  studies  designated 
above,  all  the  studies  being  })rescribed  for  whole  classes. 

In  1887,  a  slight  change  was  made  in  this  department,  by  which 
the  Science  of  Oovernment  became  elective,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  extended  throughout  the  .Junior  year  three  times  a  week, 
thus  adding  more  than  one-thii-d  to  the  previous  number  of  lectures, 
which  have  been  attended  sinee  by  more  than  one-half  of  each 
class.  Three  years  before  that  the  general  de[)artment  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  an  Elective  in  History,  taught  by 
Professor  Pice,  covering  ground  scarcely  touched  by  the  prescribed 
course  in  History,  also  extending  throughout  the  .Junior  year  three 
times  a  week.  Seniors  are  admitted  to  this  course,  and  thirty  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  two  classes  are  in  attendance  at  the  present  time.  If 
reference  Ik*  had  both  to  the  hours  occu[)ied  and  to  the  numbers 
taught  in  this  department  as  thus  augmented,  the  relative  weight 
of  these  studies  to  the  whole  2)ursned  in  college  would  not  be  far 
from  lifteen  per  cenfvm. 

Prescribed  History  is  taught  two  entire  terms  of  the  Sophomore 
year  six  hours  a  week.  The  chief  textl)ook  since  1877  has  been 
Greene's  Short  History  of  the  English  People.  This  is  an  admira- 
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ble  textlK)()k  in  all  respects.  It  is  a  tine  piece  of  Literature,  as 
well  as  an  excellent  work  of  History.  The  text  is  learned  so  as  to 
be  recited  in  substance  by  the  student  in  his  own  words ;  and  op¬ 
portunity  is  jriven  for  any  (juestions  at  any  time  durinjr  the  hour 
by  any  member  of  the  class  on  any  point  bearing  on  the  text ;  and 
the  instructor  takes  })ains  to  illustrate  by  way  of  comj)arison  or 
-contrast  each  more  important  point  from  the  history  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  more  particularly  from  our  own.  The  History  of  Lng- 
land  is  the  richest  history  in  the  world  for  all  tlie  practical  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  modern  student :  and  more  es{)ecially  is  it  the  richest 
in  the  way  of  preparation  for  citizenshi[)  under  oiir  complicated 
form  of  republican  government,  wliich  has  derived  im^stof  its  fun¬ 
damental  institutions,  legislative,  and  executive,  and  judicial,  from 
English  sources.  Special  attention  is  always  called  to,  and  special 
•effort  of  instruction  ex[)ended  u}K)n,  those  parts  of  the  text  which 
may  be  made  to  illustrate  the  facts  and  the  principles  of  Econom¬ 
ics  to  be  studied  later  in  the  course,  and  also  those  which  illu.sti  ate 
the  growth  of  ])opular  liberty  under  Government,  which  itself  is 
to  be  studied  later,  such  as  tlie  Great  Charter,  tiie  origin  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Jury,  and  the  great  Writs  like  the  Habeas  C'or- 
pus. 

There  was  established  in  1882,  in  close  connection  with  the 
dej)artment  of  History  and  Politics,  the  Williams  Histoiical 
Society.  It  consists  of  live  men  in  each  of  the  Junior  and  Senior 
classes,  selected  at  the  close  of  Sophomore  year  from  that  class,  on 
the  ground  of  some  interest  and  aptitude  exhibited  during  the 
prescril)ed  work  for  original  historical  research.  Each  member  of 
the  society  is  ex[)ected  to  prepare  at  least  one  careful  paper  on 
some  historical  subject  open  either  to  local  investigation  or  to 
minute  research  among  papers  and  relics  never  yet  used  for  histori¬ 
cal  purposes.  The  pa{)ers  are  read  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the 
society,  and  freely  criticised  as  to  the  proper  use  to  be  made  of 
such  materials,  and  as  to  the  nature  and  degrees  of  historical  proof. 
The  meetings  are  social  as  well  as  literary  in  their  character,  are 
held  at  the  house  of  the  Professor  four  or  live  times  during  the 
college  year,  who  gives  such  instruct i«)n  and  criticism  as  he  can 
by  example  and  otherwise  in  resjiect  to  the  best  and  safest  ways  of 
handling  such  Ur-quellen  as  the  members  have  investigated  and 
employed  in  their  respective  papers.  'I'he  theory  is,  that,  if  four 
or  live  men  in  each  college  class  become  interested,  and  as  it  were 
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habituated  in  the  right  interpretation  of  antiquities,  whetlier  writ¬ 
ten  or  other,  they  will  he  likely  to  eontinne  sneh  work  more  or 
less  all  their  lives,  and  thus  to  become  nsefnl  citizens  in  knitting 
the  ties  always  needful  to  he  maintained  between  the  Past  and  the 
Present.  The  results  of  this  organization  thus  far  have  not  been 
great,  hut  they  have  been  j)leasant,  and  ho])eful,  and  satisfactory. 
Among  the  topics  thus  originally  treated  have  been  “(’lown 
Point,”  “Old  No.  4  and  the  Roads  leading  to  it  and  from  it,” 
“Fort  Dearborn  and  its  Massacre,”  “The  home  of  King  Phillip,” 
“Fort  Massachusetts,”  and  the  “Hattie  of  Plattsburg.” 

Political  Economy  has  always  been  and  is  still  a  ])rescriljed 
study  at  Williams.  It  occu[)ics  in  the  first  term  of  .Junior  year 
fifteen  weeks,  six  hours  a  week.  I’erry's  Political  Economy  has 
been  the  textbook  since  its  first  [)ublication  in  ISOd.  'Fhe  book  is 
read  thoroughly,  recited  and  discussed  in  every  })aragraph,  then 
reviewed  fiom  beginiung  to  end,  for  an  ultimate  examination  cov¬ 
ering  the  whole  of  it,  which  occupied  last  autumn  three  half  days 
for  one  class  in  three  divisions.  Political  Economy  is  treated 
throughout  as  the  Science  of  Buying  and  Selling;  and,  as  only 
three  kinds  of  things  are  ever  bought  and  sold,  nameh’,  material 
commodities,  personal  services,  and  commercial  credits,  these  are 
discussed  in  their  order  and  in  all  their  inter-relations.  As  the 
only  motive  that  ever  leads  two  persons  to  buy  and  sell  with  each 
other  is  a  clearly  })erceived  and  ex{)ected  gain  to  each;  as  the 
result  (fraud  aside)  is  always  a  satisfaction  and  advantage  to 
lK)th ;  as  it  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  the  case  for  any  man  to 
sell  without  buying  at  the  same  instant,  or  to  buy  without  at  the 
same  instant  selling,  since  the  buyer  must  i»ay  for  what  he  buys 
and  the  seller  take  pay  for  what  he  sells ;  as  by  much  the  largest 
l),art  of  the  activities  of  all  men  everywhere  have  always  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  buying  and  selling,  ami  this  more  and  more  as  the  world 
gains  in  age  and  unity  ;  and  since  buying  and  selling  is  obviously 
designed  by  (Jod  for  tbe  welfare  and  })rogress  of  mankind,  and  has 
practically  been  the  prime  instrument  in  the  civilization  and  Chris¬ 
tianization  of  the  world ;  the  right  of  all  men  to  buy  and  sell 
freely  for  the  betterment  of  their  condition,  subject  only  to  the 
prevenient  rights  of  morals,  and  health,  and  revenue,  has  always 
been  successfully  maintained  in  this  lecture-room,  not  at  all  as  a 
j)art  of  a  current  and  transient  controversy,  but  as  an  iidierent  and 
immanent  part  of  tbe  nature  of  man  and  the  purposes  of  (iod. 
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The  (question  is  sometimes  foolishly  asked  coiieerning  the  col¬ 
leges,  whether  they  teach  Protectionism  or  Free  Trade?  Some  of 
the  colleges  have  been  snperticial  enough  to  make  answer  for 
themselves,  that  they  teach  neither  tlie  one  nor  the  other;  thus 
utterly  abandoning  a  science  they  i)rofess  to  teach  as  no  science  at 
all;  and  surrendering  what  Jefferson  calls  the  “self-evident” 
rights  of  their  countrymen  as  a  whole  to  “  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,”  in  obedience  to  the  clamor  and  greed  of  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals,  who  have  succeeded  in  stopj)ing  by  law  for  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  behoof  a  mutually  [notitable  international  trade.  Protec¬ 
tionism  has  never  yet  attained  in  this  country  to  the  dignity  of  an 
Opinion;  lK*canse  the  protectionists  have  never  yet  been  found 
here,  who  were  willing  to  pay  “  }»rotective  ”  tariff-taxes  them»clve»^ 
and  who  di<l  m)t  avoid  and  evade  all  such  taxes  as  fell  upon  them¬ 
selves,  while  at  the  same  time  praising  the  o[)eration  of  such  taxes 
as  could  be  thrown  in  their  own  behalf  on  tlie  ignorant  and  help¬ 
less  masses.  One  simple  truth  is,  proven  out  of  their  own  mouths, 
that  the  real  and  practical  opinion  of  protectionists  as  to  the  na¬ 
ture  and  effects  of  protective  tariff-taxes  is  precisely  the  same  as 
the  opinion  of  the  free-traders.  Another  sim[)le  truth  is,  proven 
by  every  congressional  tariff-debate  from  17Sb  to  1S8!),  tliat  no 
so-c‘alled  “protective”  tariff-tax  has  ever  been  levied  in  this  coun¬ 
try  except  at  the  instance  and  under  the  pressure  of  the  particular 
man  or  men,  who  intended  to  raise  artilicially  thereby  to  their 
countrymen  the  price  of  their  own  wares. 

It  would  seem  as  if  it  were  the  duty  of  every  economist  in  the 
land,  a  duty  that  has  not  l>een  neglected  at  Williams  certainly,  to 
call  attention  to  the  gradual  but  inexorable  im[)overishment  of  the 
entire  agricultural  [)opulation  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
operation  of  tariff-taxes  which  are  desigmal  to  raise  the  price  arti¬ 
ficially  of  e\x*rvthing  the  farmer  has  to  buy,  and  which  depress  the 
price  enormously  by  shutting  off  his  market  of  everything  the 
farmer  has  to  sell.  Farming  has  been  made  unprolitable  by  strin¬ 
gent  and  monstrously  unjust  laws  throughout  the  United  States. 
So  far  as  it  now  a[)pears,  there  is  not  a  single  prosperous  farming 
community  within  the  broad  limits  of  this  land.  There  cannot  be 
under  our  domestic-monoi)oly  legislation.  The  recent  report  of  a 
State  Commission  of  Illinois  to  the  effect,  that  more  than  thi-ee- 
fourths  of  the  valuable  lands  of  that  state  are  under  mortgage,  and 
that  its  agricultural  population  has  already  declined  and  must 
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inevitably  decline  miicli  more  in  the  immediate  future,  shows  the 
results  of  causes  exactly  littcd  in  their  own  nature  to  })roduce 
them.  It  is  prohalile,  if  not  certain,  that  about  as  large  a  })ropor- 
tion  of  the  lands  of  Iowa,  and  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  are  under 
mortgage  as  in  Illinois.  It  is  no  better  at  the  Kast.  'I'lie  auc¬ 
tioneer's  hammer  has  been  remarkably  busy  this  [)resent  winter  in 
knocking  off  under  foreclosure  the  In'st  farms  in  Bucks  ('ounty, 
Penn.  In  New  Kngland  it  is  still  worse.  Williamstown  itself 
does  not  su[)port  one-half  as  many  })eople  from  its  lands  as  it  did 
forty  years  ago.  Whole  tiers  and  stretches  of  farms  in  every  New 
Kngland  state,  which  once  maintained  a  lusty  and  thi  ifty  jmpula- 
tion,  are  growing  uj)  to  forest  again.  Farming  is  no  more  prolita- 
ble  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  vast  factories  on  the  Merrimac 
River,  which  carries  more  spindles  than  any  other  river  in  the 
world,  than  it  is  on  the  hillsides  of  Vermont  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

It  only  remains  in  this  paper,  already  too  long,  to  indicate  briefly 
the  Williams  method  of  teaching  Political  Science.  The  textbook 
is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  C'lause  by  clause  of  that 
instrument  is  learned  verbatim  by  the  members  of  the  class,  and 
recited  ovei’  and  over  again  day  by  day,  before  the  lecture  (or 
lectures  )  upon  that  clause  begins.  A  careful  schedule  of  the  lecture 
is  then  dictated  by  the  Professor,  and  taken  down  verbatim  by  the 
class.  The  lecture  then  proceeds  upon  the  schedule,  which  has 
rarely  more  than  three  main  points,  and  (questions  back  and  forth 
and  discussions  often  intermingle  with  the  unfolding  of  these 
points,  the  lectures  not  being  written  out  beyond  the  schedule, 
thus  allowing  more  or  less  emphasis  to  special  }»oints  year  by  year 
according  to  current  interest  in  Politics,  and  to  current  drift  in 
Legislation.  Each  student  takes  down  in  connection  with  the 
schedule  what  he  deems  most  important  in  the  statements  of 
instruction  and  in  the  free  and  etvsy  discussions  of  them,  and  the 
main  examination  is  upon  these  lecture-books  at  the  end  of  the 
year’s  course.  There  is  one  reference  only  at  the  close  of  each 
schedule  to  some  accessible  book,  or  judicial  opinion,  or  expert 
discussion  on  some  main  point  of  the  lecture. 

Between  ninety  and  one  hundred  of  such  lectures  are  given  to 
each  class  ;  and  they  cover  every  considerable  point  in  the  Pream¬ 
ble  and  the  Ixaly  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Amendments,  both 
historically  in  their  origin  and  subsequent  discussion,  and  judicially 
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as  they  have  Ix^en  })asse<l  upon  I)}’  the  highest  courts,  and  practi¬ 
cally  as  they  have  been  carried  out  hy  the  laws  of  Congress  and 
the  action  of  the  Kxecntive.  Considerable  room  is  found  at  vari¬ 
ous  places  for  a  comparison  or  contrast  of  other  governments  with 
our  own  ;  the  intricate  interworkings  of  states  with  nation  in  our 
com[)lex  system  arc  explained  as  fvdly  as  ma}'  be,  under  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  states  are  just  as  precious  as  the  nation,  and  that  lib- 
ertyMinder  governments  increases  as  their  complexity  increases ; 
the  outlines  of  international  law  are  given  in  connection  with  the 
power  granted  to  (\)ngress  to  punish  “Offences  against  the  Law 
of  Nations  ” ;  and  great  })ains  are  taken  at  various  points  to 
ex{)lain  the  chief  differences  between  the  common  law  of  England 
and  the  civil  law  of  Uome,  and  the  way  in  which  these  are  being 
slowly  fused  into  one  law  lK»th  in  England  and  the  Cnited  States. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  [)art  of  the  civic  studies  pursued  here  that 
is  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  both  teacher  and  pupils  as  is  this 
familiar  yet  comprehensivx*  exposition  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  Cobden  Club  of  London  offers  its  silver  med¬ 
al  annually  to  that  one  in  this  class,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Professor,  makes  the  most  proficiency  in  these  purely  political 
studies.  Broader  than  this  is  the  basis  of  the  Perry  Prizes,  one  of 
fifty  dollars  annualh'  and  one  of  twenty-live  dollars,  to  be  awarded 
to  two  men  in  each  class  for  excellence  iji  History  and  I’olitical 
Economy,  the  two  prescribed  studies  in  this  department.  Essays 
on  political  subjects  are  entered  in  com[»etition  for  these  prizes  by 
those  only  who  have  maintained  a  high  rank  in  the  studies  them¬ 
selves.  The  subjects  of  these  prize  essays  for  three  years  past  are 
herewith  appended  as  a  rough  illustration  of  the  sort  of  work 
sought  to  be  done  by  and  for  the  Williams  students  in  the  way  of 
j)reparation  for  citizenshi[)  and  practical  life  in  a  free  country. 

CLASS  OF  18HT. 

The  Stuart  Kings  and  Pretenders  in  relation  to  an  enlarged 
British  Lilxuty. 

The  strictly  personal  factor  in  all  vital  (piestions  of  Economics. 

C’omparative  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  written  and 
unwritten  Constitutions  of  (iovernmeiit. 


i 

I 

i 
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CLASS  OF  1HH8. 

Hecent  Revivals  of  national  spirit  among  the  subordinate  Races 
of  Europe. 
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Some  of  tlie  chief  Relations  of  Economics  to  Politics  proper. 
Reactions  of  the  American  Constitution  upon  European  Consti¬ 
tutions  of  the  present  century. 

('LASS  OF  1S89. 

Ancient  Routes  by  sea  and  land  of  Travel  and  Transportation. 
Germanic  Influences  on  Roman  Law  and  (iovernment. 

Logical  Methods  and  Successes  in  Political  Economy. 


MORALS  IX  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

[The  following  pup*’!’'*  wort!  resitl  before  the  Miissiiehiisetts  Schoolmasters’ Club,  Feb. 
16,  ISSy.  They  present  the  subject  iu  an  IntelliKeiit  way  from  the  standpoint  of  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  a  business  man,  and  a  teacher.  They  will  all  be  read  with  interest  and  profit.  —  Ei>.] 

Methods  of  Teac'HINc  Morals. 

»Y  LARKIN'  nUN'TOX,  LL.  1). 

Max  is  a  very  complex  creature.  He  has  a  body  and  a  soul, 
which  exist  in  very  close  connection.  In  some  ways  the 
bod}’  controls  the  soul ;  in  others  the  soul  controls  the  body.  A 
man’s  ordinary  actions  which  he  exhibits  to  others,  are  almost 
exclusively  directed  by  the  soul. 

The  body  is  wonderfully  complex.  It  is  po.ssessed  of  an  almost 
infinite  numlier  of  organs,  each  one  of  which  has  its  distinct  func¬ 
tion  in  the  bodily  economy.  So  the  soul  has  numerous  faculties, 
each  having  its  peculiar  ollice.  and  each  standing  in  a  definite  rela¬ 
tion  to  all  tlie  rest. 

All  human  aetivity,  whether  physical  or  p.sychical,  produces  in 
the  individual  a  tendency  to  activity  of  the  same  sort.  This  is 
emphatically  true  of  voluntary  activity.  In  this  truth  lies  the 
secret  of  the  true  method  of  moral  instruetion. 

A  man’s  character  consists  of  the  sum  of  his  habits;  and  his 
habits  are  the  results  of  repeated  activities  of  the  same  sort.  This 
is  true  not  only  of  individual  actions,  but  of  series  of  actions. 
Conduct  is,  in  the  main  controlled  by  volition,  volition  by  feeling, 
feeling  by  knowledge,  and  knowledge  by  stimulus  to  intellectual 
activity.  This  stimulus  may  be  either  original  objects  of  knowl- 
edge,  or  the  conventional  signs  which  recall  ideas  of  objects  of 
knowledge,  when  once  the  ideas  have  been  awakened  in  the  mind 
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by  the  objects  themselves.  Hence,  as  the  teacher  has  in  his  power 
the  ordering  of  both  things  and  sijj^ns,  lie  has  in  his  keeping  the 
intellectual,  esthetic,  moral,  voluntary,  and  ev^en  liodily  actions  of 
Ins  pupils;  and,  conse([uently,  the  foiination  of  habits  of  action  — 
the  formation  of  character. 

It  is  of  great  moment  to  sepnre  in  children  correct  bodily  and 
intellectual  action.  It  is  of  still  greater  moment  that  such  action 
should  be  promjited  by  right  motives.  A  child  may  be  made 
obedient  by  motives  which  will  unlit  him  for  life  in  the  world. 
He  may  be  made  studious  by  the  use  of  motives  which  will  totally 
untit  him  for  usefulness  to  his  fellows. 

But  the  child  is  not  the  man.  Motives  which  may  be  all-con¬ 
trolling  for  the  man  may  Ik*  inetlicient  for  the  child,  d'hey  may 
be  motives  which  have  not  yet  arisen  in  the  child’s  mind  at  all. 

Motives,  strictly  s{)eaking,  are  the  feelings  which  stimnlate  the 
will, — which  [)rompt  the  will  to  action.  Objects,  things,  cannot 
l)ro[)erly  be  called  motives,  exccj>t  in  so  far  as  they  2)roduce  those 
feelings  which  prom[)t  to  voluntary  action. 

Motives  may  be  roughly  divi<led  into  three  (‘lasses :  1.  The 

egoistic,  including  the  simple  emotions,  such  as  beauty,  grandeur, 
siddimity,  joy,  sorrow,  and  the  like,  and  also  the  simple  desires, 
such  as  the  desires  for  knowledge,  for  power,  for  })ossession,  for 
human  society,  and  the  like.  '1.  The  altruistic,  including  the 
malevolent  affections,  resentment,  revenge,  and  envy,  and  also  the 
benevolent  affections,  love,  patriotism,  humanity,  etc.  3.  The 
moral  sensibilities,  including  lM>th  moral  emotions, — the  satisfac¬ 
tion  which  arises  from  a  knowledge  of  doing  right  and  the  dissat¬ 
isfaction  arising  from  a  know  ledge  of  wrong-doing,  — and  feelings 
of  moral  obligations.  —  the  promptings  of  the  soul  to  do  the  right 
and  abstain  from  doing  the  w  rong. 

From  these  classes  of  motives  may  be  eliminated  at  once  the 
malevolent  affections.  These  seem  to  have  l)cen  imi)lanted  in  man 
to  secure  his  preservation  by  his  own  offensive  actions.  They  have 
lK3en  so  much  used  during  the  infancy  of  the  race  that  they  are 
suthciently  strong  to  need  no  further  training. 

There  remain,  then,  as  jiroper  motives,  those  feelings  which  cen¬ 
ter  in  self  and  prompt  to  conduct  for  the  good  of  the  individual, 
those  which  prompt  to  the  doing  of  what  will  promote  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  those  who  are  in  some  way  agreeable,  and  those  which 
prompt  to  the  doing  of  what  is  right  without  reference  to  self. 
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These  classes  of  motives  are  developed  and  take  rank  in  dignity 
and  value  in  the  order  hei’e  named,  —  the  egoistic,  the  altruistic, 
and  the  purely  moral.  How  shall  they  be  applied  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  character? 

In  order  to  decide  this  (piestion,  we  must  first  fix  in  mind 
clearly  the  end  to  be  attained  in  moral  training.  If  the  end  is  to 
produce  men  of  leariung  and  power  whose  center  is  self,  then  use 
the  first  class  of  motives.  If  the  end  is  the  enlarging  of  this  ideal 
so  as  to  include  the  doing  of  good  to  those  who  do  good  to  us,  then 
use  also  the  altruistic  emotions.  But  if  we  would  go  further  still, 
and  to  the  (qualities  of  wisdom,  power,  and  benevolence  add  the 
principle  of  conformity  to  right  nnder  all  circumstances,  whether 
pensonal  good  is  involved  or  not,  we  must  bring  the  child  at  last 
under  the  sway  of  the  moral  feelings,  —  we  must  train  him  to 
make  an  enlightened  conscience  the  supreme  arbiter  of  the  soul. 

But  this  cannot  be  done  at  once.  We  must  begin  with  the 
child  as  we  find  him,  —  a  pretty  .selfish  little  lump  of  humanity. 
We  must  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  to  be  of  use  to  others  he  must 
become  a  man  of  wisdom  and  i)ower ;  hence,  he  must  at  once  be 
made  active.  Hence,  an  appeal  must  be  made  at  first  to  such 
motives  as  will  move  him  to  the  doing  of  what  he  ought  to  do. 
His  curiosity  is  to  be  aroused,  his  love  of  the  wonderful  and  the 
strange  is  to  be  excited,  his  desire  to  be  and  do  like  others  is  to  be 
stirred;  and,  if  need  be.  Ids  fears  are  to  be  a[)pealed  to.  In  a 
word,  he  is  to  be  made  to  practise  the  virtues  of  civilized  life  from 
the  start.  Among  the  important  of  these  virtues  which  the  school 
should  strive  to  inculcate  are  regularity,  punctuality,  silence,  indus¬ 
try,  benevolence,  and  obedience.  Let  the  pupil’s  moral  training 
l)egin  with  the  practice  of  these  and  similar  virtues.  Secure  this 
by  the  use  of  the  highest  available  motives  ;  but  secure  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  these  virtues. 

If  they  are  constantly  observed,  the  very  observance  will  create 
a  tendency  of  the  mind  to  continue  the  practice.  If  now  this  ten¬ 
dency  is  reinforced  by  the  presence  of  higher  motives,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  lower  motives  will  be  correspondingly  diminished. 
Hence  the  nee<l  of  awakeidng  the  higher  motives.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  ini[)arting  such  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  conduct  as 
alone  has  the  power  of  (piickening  the  conscience.  And  here  we 
may  learn  much  from  the  young  mother.  Would  she  make  her 
child  feel  the  i)ower  of  moral  obligation  to  refrain  from  a  course  of 
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conduct,  she  shows  him  the  hid  effects  of  the  same.  This  is  the 
universal  la\y.  A  knowledge  of  right  «)r  wrong  in  conduct  is 
gained  through  the  perception  of  the  effects  of  conduct. 

The  true  method  of  giving  moral  training,  then,  as  I  see  it,  is  to 
secure  the  riglit  conduct  of  the  child  through  the  use  of  such 
motives  as  he  can  l>e  made  to  feel ;  then  to  replace  lower  motives 
witli  higher,  as  fast  as  the  hahit  of  doing  the  right  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  higher  motives  will  allow ;  until,  tinally,  the  supreme, 
the  all-controlling  motive  of  the  jmpil  is  the  power  of  the  sense  of 
duty  arising  from  an  enliglitened  intellect. 


The  Te.vchinc;  of  Mouals  in  the  Prune  Schools,  —  What 

AND  How? 

BY  SAMUEL  H.  CAI*EN,  BOSTON. 

The  highest  Inxlily  development  is  that  which  cares  for  each 
and  every  })art  in  its  proper  proportion.  If  a  single  organ 
is  omitted  the  whole  lM)dy  suffers,  (ioing  one  step  higher,  we  con¬ 
sider  it  supreme  folly  to  care  for  the  ImxIv  and  neglect  the  mind ; 
to  train  that  which  is  onl}-  animal  at  the  expense  of  the  intellectual. 
But  the  su[)remest  folly  must  ever  be  that  which  caring  for  body 
and  mind  both,  neglects  that  which  is  s[)iritual  and  eternal.  A 
rude  block  of  marble  may  be  chiseled  never  so  skilfully  into  some 
matchless  human  form  and  it  will  be  marble  still,  cold  and  lifeless. 
So  with  each  one  of  us,  mind  and  Iwuly  may  be  developed,  but  it 
will  be  the  external  sliaping ;  we  need  to  have  that  which  is  im¬ 
mortal  within  us  awakened  and  kindled  into  new  life  and  vigor 
before  any  of  us  can  really  be  said  to  live.  It  isecpially  clear  that 
in  childhoixl  and  youth  this  moral  training  should  be  commenced. 
This  is  the  formative  periixl  in  which  foundations  for  the  whole 
future  are  l)eing  laid.  As  you  can  train  the  sapling  into  almost 
any  shape,  making  the  tree  either  graceful  or  unsightly,  so  you 
can  mould  a  child  into  a  saint  or  a  demon.  Lord  Shaftsbury  gives 
.as  the  result  of  his  observation  that  all  crime  commences  between 
eight  and  sixteen,  and  if  the  cliild  lives  a  correct  life  to  the  age 
of  twenty,  the  chances  of  his  continuing  to  do  so  are  as  forty-nine 
to  one.  This,  however,  is  too  elementary  for  such  an  audience. 
But  I  fear  sometimes  that  we  do  not  recognize  liow  important  a 
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factor  tliat  part  of  tlie  young  life  which  is  iJpeiit  in  school  is  in  its 
moral  influence  upon  many  of  onr  children.  We  all  know  what 
some  of  the  homes  are  from  which  these  children  come.  Unholi¬ 
ness  and  impurity  are  there,  expressing  itself  in  word  and  act. 
With  whole  families  crowded  together  into  one  or  two  rooms, 
many  of  these  children  know  nothing  of  what  we  call  the  proprie¬ 
ties  of  life.  Must  I  not  say  that  many  of  them  know  only  that 
which  is  indecent? 

I  visited  a  primary  .school  recently,  situated  in  a  neighborhood 
with  homes  similar  to  those  which  I  have  jnst  descrilxjd,  and  the 
vile  pictures  and  words  upon  the  onthnildings  told  all  too  plainly 
what  the  homes  were  from  which  these  children  came.  Unless 
they  have  some  training  in  school  of  another  kind  they  will  grow 
up  in  ignorance  of  all  that  which  is  purest,  and  sweetest,  and 
noblest.  The  education  which  the  state  gives  in  such  cases  only 
increases  the  power  to  do  evil,  if  we  have  quickened  their  intel¬ 
lects  without  touching  their  moral  natures.  When  I  was  a  lad  we 
were  accustomed  to  play  a  game  of  “Follow  Your  Leader.” 
Whatever  the  flrst  lK)y  did,  however  grotescpie,  each  boy  who  fol¬ 
lowed  after  must  do  likewise.  I  have  thought  often,  lately,  that  life 
was  a  great  game  of  follow  your  leader.  Silently,  yet  steadily,  we 
follow  another.  The  boy  imitates  the  father;  he  talks,  he  even  walks 
like  him.  d'he  girl  imitjites  the  mother,  and,  this  is  the  part  of  the 
truth  we  are  emphasizing  today,  the  sehoittr,  the  tewher.  It  is  just 
because  of  this  truth  that  the  wi.se  framers  of  our  Massachusetts  laws 
have  said  :  “  It  shall  be  the  fluty  of  the  teachers  to  use  their  l)est  en¬ 
deavors  to  inq)ress  upon  the  minds  of  the  youth  committed  to  their 
care  and  instruction  the  princi})les  of  piety,  justice,  and  a  .sacred 
regard  to  truth,  love  to  their  country,  humanity  and  universal 
benevolence,  sobriety,  industry,  frugality,  chastity,  moderation, 
temperance,  and  those  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of 
human  society  and  the  basis  iq)on  which  a  republican  constitution 
is  founded.” 

It  is  this  same  truth  that  has  led  the  schools  in  twenty  states  to 
give  moral  instruction,  and  in  nine  more,  both  moral  and  religious. 
From  the.se  general  truths,  is  it  not  proper  to  say  .specifically,  in 
answer  to  the  “  H7m^”  that  every  teacher  ought  therefore  to  try, 

1.  To  inxpire  all  their  neholarn  with  xome  ttohle  purpoxe  in  life. 
Many  of  our  young  })eople  get  nowhere  in  particular,  for  they  are 
aiming  at  nothing  in  particular.  They  do  not  care,  and  it  is  im- 
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jKissible  to  steer  a  ship  in  a  ealin.  We  need  to  jjive  our  youth  a  ! 

worthy  impulse  and  help  them  to  keej)  it  steadily  in  view.  We  ■ 

need,  in  this  supremely  worldly  a«j^e,  to  inspire  them  with  the 
thought  that  the  great  tiling  to  strive  for  is  not  money  or  fame,  but  | 

character.  “  It  is  not  what  a  man  has,  but  what  he  is,  that  makes  1 

the  man.”  Tiy  to  lead  them  not  only  above  their  appetites  and  | 

passions,  but  alxive  all  seltishness  and  meanness  as  well.  Who 
wants  to  live  in  the  cellar  in  the  darkness,  when  he  ean  dwell  in 
the  sunshine?  Teach  them  not  to  be  willing  to  live  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  their  animal  natures,  but  to  come  up  where  (bid’s  truth 
is  supreme.  Not  to  play  life,  but  to  live  for  something  noble. 

2.  Teach  them  Fi<leUt  if^  am!  that  whatei'er  the  if  do  iihall  he  done 
thorouf/hli/ and  falth  fid/i/.  Let  them  have  some  eonseience  in  all 
they  do,  and  never  allow  themstdves  to  be  shiftless,  d'each  them 
to  work  so  they  ean  have  self-resjieet  and  never  be  eye  servants. 
Teach  them  to  be  true  to  themselves,  for  if  they  are  not  they  will 
find  their  own  eonseienees  very  troublesome  travelling  compan¬ 
ions  all  through  the  journey.  Endeavor  to  get  out  of  their  heads  I 
the  foolish  notion  that  manual  labor  is  not  as  honorable  as  some 
other  kinds.  So  many  of  our  young  men  want  woik  that  is  clean 
and  nice  and  refined,  and  many  a  good  meehaiiic  is  spoiled  to  make 
a  [loor  clerk.  A  faithful  mechanic  is  in  as  honorable  a  position  as 
any  man,  and  far  more  so  than  a  shiftless,  indifferent  clerk,  d'each 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  in  the  world  for  the  boy  or  i 

girl  who  wants  a  “soft  job,”  and  whose  princi[»al  thought  is  to  get 
the  most  pay  for  the  least  woi  k.  Such  scholars  should  lx*  made  to 
see  that  the  softest  sj)ot,  while  thev  hold  these  ideas,  is  under  their 
hats ! 

8.  Trif  to  I/aide  them  In  their  lieadln;/.  It  is  a  passion  with  most 
of  our  young  peo}»le  to  read,  and  the  passion  ean  be  a  great  bless-  , 
ing  if  only  guided  aright,  ddieir  minds  are  like  the  i)repared 
jdate  of  the  photographer,  rea<ly  to  seize  and  hold  eveiy  im])ress- 
ion,  and  it  lx  possible  to  guide  them.  Not  long  since  a  young  lad 
went  to  our  i)ublic  library,  saying  to  the  young  lady  in  charge 
that  he  had  just  r(*ad  llobert  Elsmere,  and  thought  it  was  the  dri¬ 
est  thing  he  had  ever  read,  and  that  he  wanted  now  a  rt'al  “blood 
and  thunder  novel !  ”  Hut  the  lady  dissuaded  him  from  it,  and 
led  him  to  take  a  book  on  history,  whi(*h,  he  re})orted  in  a  few 
days,  he  had  read  with  great  pleasure.  To  show  the  necessity  of  j 
this  watchfulness  a  friend  showed  me  a  paper  which  was  being  dis-  | 
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tributecl  at  live  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  one  of  the  i)rinci|)al 
thoroughfares  of  Hoston.  'I'he  title  had  rather  a  semi-religions 
look,  and  he  ])nt  it  innocently  into  his  pocket  and  laid  it  upon  the 
table  when  he  reached  home.  I’rovidentially,  however,  before  his 
boy  had  seen  more  than  the  title  he  looked  it  over  himself  and 
found  it  a  vile,  inde(;ent  sheet.  A  young  lady  riding  in  the  cars 
was  offered,  by  a  young  man,  a  hook  which,  when  she  told  the  title 
to  her  friends,  they  advised  her  that  it  was  one  of  the  vilest  ever 
written.  The  devil  is  busy  circulating  such  literature.  Let  us 
not  permit  him  to  comjner  because  of  our  silence.  Fill  a  measure 
full  of  wheat  and  there  will  he  no  room  for  chaff,  d'here  is  an  ohl 
fable,  that  Satan,  seeking  for  victims,  saw  one  summer's  day,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  girl  seated  in  the  open  door  of  a  cottage-,  and  he  said,  “  I  will 
cree))  into  her  mind  and  defile  her.”  lint  as  he  silently  drew  near, 
he  heard  her  singing  a  beautiful  hymn.  With  a  howl  of  rage,  he 
hurried  away,  saying.  **  d'hat  place  is  all  occupied.”  Fncourage  the 
young  to  read,  from  the  first,  only  that  which  is  good,  and  there 
will  he  no  j)lace  in  their  lu’ai  ts  for  the  evil. 

4.  Put  them  on  their  (fiinrif  with  reiptnl  to  their  eompunionxhipx. 
Mrs.  lirowning  once  said  to('harles  Kingsley,  “  What  is  the  secret 
of  yonr  life?  Tell  me,  that  1  may  make  mine  beautiful,  too.” 
After  a  moment's  pause,  he  re})lied,  *•  I  had  a  friend.”  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  overestimate  the  imjtortance  of  these  friends.  I  have  seen 
young  men  lifted  and  inspired  to  the  noblest  things  because  they 
have  (diosen,  for  theii-  intimate  associates,  those  who  were  [uire  and 
good ;  and  I  have  seen  young  men  ruined  who  began  the  down¬ 
ward  road  by  making  false  choices  of  companionships.  Warn 
those  in  whom  you  are  interested,  to  refuse  to  keep  company  with 
those  who  tell  the  (piestionahle  story  and  who  speak  slightingly  of 
that  which  is  pure  and  innocent.  Teach  them  to  avoid  such  com¬ 
panions  as  they  would  the  pestilence.  As  a  chemist  can  tell  you, 
from  one  drop  of  blood,  that  there  is  poison  in  the  veins;  as  a  chip 
will  tell  the  current  of  a  stream,  so  show  them  that  in  such  asso¬ 
ciates  there  are  the  beginnings  of  evil  which  will  destroy  any  life. 

5.  'feneh  them  to  he  temperate  ami  pure.  In  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  so  much  interest  taken  in  tem|)erance  that  hardly 
any  young  person  can  have  failed  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  awful  peril  in  the  use  of  alcohol.  It  is  a  poison  and  ought  to 
be  marked  with  a  skull  and  cross-hones  like  other  })oisons.  Hut 
the  perils  of  impurity  are  not  so  often  emphasized.  I  do  not  think 
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we  should  hesitate  to  Ix^  plain  and  direct.  When  I  was  in  the 
English  High  School,  under  Thomas  Sherwin,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  warn  us  against  secret  sin.  Why  should  we  let  the  devil  do  all 
the  plain  teaching, — and  a  little  thought  will  show  us  how  this 
may  lx?  done.  It  is  said  of  (leneral  (irant,  that  seated  one  day 
among  a  numl)er  of  otlicers,  a  general  of  high  rank  rushed  in,  say¬ 
ing,  “  Hoys,  I ’ve  got  such  a  good  story  to  tell  you  I  There  are  no 
ladies  present,  I  believe?”  “No,  but  there  are  geutlemen  pres¬ 
ent,”  was  the  curt  rei)ly  of  (xrant,  and  the  story  was  not  told. 
The  world  is  full  of  such  facts  and  incidents,  which  can  be  used, 
if  the  teacher  desires  to  do  it,  to  press  luune  this  truth.  Teach 
them  to  avoid  hulking  at  the  indecent  pictures  which  sometimes 
appear  in  our  comic  papers  and  certainly  line  the  theatre  luiards 
posted  in  our  streets.  Show  them  that  it  is  the  most  manly  and 
womanly  thing  to  “turn  away  from  evil”  and  never  try  to  “face 
it  down.”  Let  them  lunvare  of  harboring  impure  thoughts,  for 
they  are  like  the  sjiark  in  the  hold  of  a  ship:  it  will  work  its  way 
right  and  left  until  there  is  a  Ixid  of  lire  under  one's  feet,  and 
destruction  is  at  hand. 

II.  With  regard  to  the  second  [tart  of  the  (piestion,  “  Hou\"  I 
have  but  little  to  say  in  the  presence  of  expert  teachers.  Hut  I 
remember  asking  a  boy  once  about  a  certain  study  and  he  replied: 
“  The  time  spent  on  that  does  not  amount  to  much,  for  the  teach- 
ere  do  not  care  anything  almut  it.”  This  leads  me  to  say,  that  in 
the  subject  before  us,  of  all  others,  it  should  be  urged  with  hearty 
earneHtneHH  or  it  will  make  no  im[)ression.  A  teacher  must  make 
his  words  a  part  of  his  own  being  in  order  to  make  them  tell  for 
good.  Why  does  one  man  succeed  and  another  of  e(jual  talent 
fail  utterly  ?  Hecause  one  is  thoroughly  in  earnest  and  the  other 
is  not.  The  Indians  nicknamed  (ieneral  Sheridan,  a  few  years 
ago,  as  “The  little  man  that  means  business.”  I'he  late  Doctor 
Hellows,  of  New  York,  had  a  great  power  over  an  audience.  One 
day,  after  an  address  was  ended,  a  gentleman  said  to  him  :  O  Doc¬ 
tor,  I  wish  I  had  your  inspiration!”  “Inspiration,”  he  rej^ied, 
“  it  isn’t  inspiration  at  all,  it  is  pei-spiration.”  It  is  the  teacher 
who  put  his  wliole  soul  into  his  teaching  always  that  writes  his 
own  enthusiastic  words  upon  and  into  the  lives  of  those  who 
gather  alK)ut  liim.  Hut  this.  I  think,  is  especially  true  in  teaching 
morals  and  where  the  scholar  must  lx*  ma<le  to  feel  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  is  not  perfunctory,  but  out  of  the  heart.  The  teacher  of  his- 
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tory,  for  instance,  can  easily,  if  he  will,  show  how  the  nation  that 
does  rijjfhteonsness  is  sure  to  prosper,  and  when  it  Ixicomes  corrupt 
it  is  weakened  and  })erishes.  How  can  one  teach  liistory  and  leave 
(iodont?  yon  leave  out  the  chief  factor.  Tliose  who  have  heard 
Henry  A.  Clapp  lecture  on  Shakes})eare,  remeinl)er  how  clearly  he 
points  out  tliat  the  great  dramatist,  in  all  his  plays,  encourages  virtue 
and  brings  disgrace  ni)on  vice,  bringing  out  .so  clearly  that  the  sin 
of  all  sins  is  to  do  evil  and  then  make  light  of  it.  All  such,  T  am 
sure,  will  see  how  easily  one  can  teach  history  and  morality 
together  if  they  only  are  in  earnest  about  it. 

Finally,  may  I  say,  with  all  frankness,  that  no  one  can  teach 
morals  who  is  himself  conscious  of  any  immorality  of  his  own. 
You  can  never  teach  another  what  you  do  not  know  thoroughly 
yourself.  An  old  farmer,  who  had  l)een  driving  peojde  alx)ut  for 
two  months  during  the  summer  vacation,  had  often  seen  them 
point  to  the  sunset  painted  on  the  western  sky  and  say:  “Oh,  how 
beautiful  I  "  Finally  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  “  They  have  been 
talking  this  way  all  summer  alxnit  notliing  but  one  of  our  pink- 
and-yaller  sunsets  I  ”  If  we  see  no  l)eauty  in  that  which  is  pure 
and  holy  and  sweet  ourselves,  be  very  sure  we  cannot  make  any 
one  else  see  any. 

I  feel  more  at  liberty  to  say  this,  because  of  the  high  character 
of  most  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  masters  and  principals  in  our 
various  schools.  Hut  it  is  a  good  tliought,  of  which  we  may  alll)e 
frequently  reminded,  that  if  we  want  to  have  the  fullest  respect  of 
those  committed  to  our  care,  it  must  come,  not  l)ecause  of  any 
authority  we  may  have  in  virtue  of  our  otlice,  but  because  of  what 
we  are.  When  you  teach  morals,  of  all  things  never  forget  that 
your  words  will  go  no  farther  than  your  own  life  carries  them. 
Back  of  the  te.acher  is  the  man,  and  what  he  is,  and  not  what  he 
professes  to  Ik?,  will  always  determine  the  force  of  his  words. 

Gentlemen,  the  road  is  liard  enough  at  the  best  for  our  children 
and  youth  to  tread  ;  there  are  pitfalls  enough  already  in  it  without 
any  faithless  life  of  ours  being  a  stumbling-block  in  that  pathway. 

If  a  business  man  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  plain  word  to  the 
professional,  I  l)elieve  I  realize  more  and  more  as  I  touch  young 
men  and  see  how  much  their  early  training  has  to  do  with  success 
or  failure,  the  solemn  responsibility  of  the  teacher.  Your  pro¬ 
fession  may  not  be  so  noisy  and  conspicuous  as  some,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  sacred  and  all  the  more  mighty.  Is  it  not  like  one  of  the 
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^reat  forces  of  nature  wliicli  do  their  work  so  silently  ?  lias  any 
one  ever  felt  any  jar  as  the  world  spins  on  its  axis?  lias  any  one 
ever  heard  any  ereakinjr  of  the  machinery  that  lifts  the  tides? 
Go(Vh  i/reatest  forrex  are  alteai/x  xilent.  So  when  I  see  how  you  are 
moulding  the  minds  whieh  are  so  largely  to  shape  the  future  of 
our  land,  and  yet  notice  how  (quietly  it  is  done,  I  say  this  work  is 
like  (iod’s.  Your  business  is  certainly  a  very  serious  one,  and  the 
man  that  does  not  consider  it  such  can  never  teach  morals,  and  he 
had  better  leav'e  it  forever  to  those  who  do  realize  its  dignity  and 
its  supreme  importance. 


Helps  and  Hindkanc  es  in  Teachini;  Mopals  in  the 
HruLir  Schools. 

1»Y  .JAMKS  S.  HAKUKM,,  A.  M.,  CAM HIUIKJK. 

Tiikhk  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  supreme  importance  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  morals  in  the  public  schools.  So  far  as  (he  wisdom  of 
the  state  is  crystallized  in  tlie  statute,  we  are  told  explicitly  what 
to  teach.  To  this,  add  the  two  commandments  given  by  the  (heat 
Teacher,  and  we  have  the  answer  to  the  (piestion,  —  “  What  to 
teach.” 

How  best  to  give  this  traiidng  is  not  easily  answered.  In  giving 
it,  every  thoughtful,  conscientious  teacher  of  experience  acts  upon 
definite  principles.  The  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  are 
eminent  each  in  his  own  department,  —  theology,  philosophy  and 
business.  Presuming  that  they  would  discuss  the  great  j)rinciples 
which  underlie  all  moral  training,  1  shall  alliule  to  them  only  inci¬ 
dentally,  if  at  all. 

I  shall  present  what  I  say  under  three  heads.  (1)  Some  hin¬ 
drances  to  moral  training  over  which  the  teacher  has  no  control. 
i(2)  Some  means  which  may  lie  regarded  as  negative,  or  prei)ara- 
tory  to  this  training,  —  but  which  fail  of  due  consideration  because 
they  are  so  common  and  evident.  (3)  Some  positive  heli)s  to 
moral  training'. 

1.  HINDI:  AN(’ES. 

Many  children  inherit  a  tendency  to  evil.  Besides,  the  most 
impressive  and  critical  period  in  the  moral  training  of  a  child  is 
past  l)efore  he  enters  school.  The  bent  of  his  character  for  good 
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or  for  evil  is  alread}’  detennined.  During  this  time  the  influence 
of  his  home  is  often  calculated  to  develop  the  worst  elements  of 
character.  Furthermore,  under  our  present  system  we  are  obliged 
to  keep  a  class  of  incorrigihles  in  school,  who  take  a  large  part  of 
the  teacher’s  time  and  strength.  Their  influence  on  others,  as 
Doctor  Arnold  says,  “is  decidedly  and  extensively  pernicious.” 
He  regarded  them  as  an  “inexcusable  and  intoleiahle  aggravation 
of  the  nece.ssary  trials  of  a  school,”  and  said,  “Our  work  here 
would  be  absolutely  unendurable  if  we  did  not  bear  in  mind  that 
we  should  look  forward  as  well  as  backward.”  Our  schools  must 
be  places  of  education  for  evil  rather  than  for  good,  in  so  far  as 
such  })upils  influence  the  others. 

These  facts  are  vital,  far-reaching,  and  constantly  acting  in  oj> 
position  to  the  moral  welfare  of  the  children.  For  them  the  teacher 
is  in  no  way  responsible,  and  over  them  he  has  no  control.  Many 
who  pass  judgment  upon  the  moral  training  in  our  public  schools 
look  upon  the  inevitable  results  of  these  hindrances  as  if  the 
teacher  were  responsible  for  them. 


2.  IMtKPAHATOKY. 

There  are  certain  essentials  to  the  highest  success  in  this  work 
for  which  the  teacher  is  wholly  responsible.  They  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  preparatory  to  the  jxisitiv'e  training  of  the  child  rather 
than  the  training  itself. 

The  tirst  of  these  essentials  is  the  realization  by  the  teacher  that 
the  chief  object  of  his  labor  is  to  dev'elop  character.  However 
essential  other  things  may  be,  they  are  all  subordinate  to  this. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  a  part  of  this  division  of  the  subject  will 
be  given  in  detached  statements. 

When  children  first  enter  a  class,  giv^e  them  no  occasion  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  you  think  they  will  do  wrong,  but  act  on  the  presumption 
that  they  will  do  right. 

Make  no  prohibition  until  it  is  required,  nor  any  test  which  will 
be  likely  to  fail. 

By  precept  and  example,  show  the  right  for  action,  rather  thim 
the  wrong  for  warning. 

Be  sure  that  the  children  see  that  you  discriminate  between 
offences  which  are  inorally  wrong,  and  those  which  are  merely 
annoying  and  disturbing. 
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Make  due  allowance  for  habits  ac(iuiie<l  under  previous  influ¬ 
ences.  Serious  harm  may  he  done  hy  treating  as  wilful  or  ma¬ 
licious,  acts  which  are  the  result  of  had  training,  or  of  the  lack  of 
traiuin^  by  the  parents,  or  by  a  previous  teacher. 

Always  regard  the  spirit  in  which  an  act  is  done,  rather  than 
the  act  itself. 

(live  full  credit  for  good  recitations,  hut  he  sure  that  your  [)U})ils 
realize  that  fidelity,  good  behavior,  and  good  charaeter  are  much 
more  important. 

Remove  tem[)tation  so  far  as  it  is  a  stumliliug-hlock  to  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  seldom  ask  a  (piestion  whose  answer  would  cause  the 
child  to  criminate  himself,  d'he  younger  the  child  the  more  cau¬ 
tious  the  teacher  should  be  in  this  respect.  The  courts  do  not 
require  even  an  adult  to  make  such  answers. 

As  a  rule,  do  not  ask,  “Are  you  doing  this  or  that?”  The 
question  confesses  the  uncertainty  of  the  teacher  and  tempts  the 
child  to  avoid  the  conse<iuences  of  wrong-doing  by  telling  a  lie. 
Better  that  an  ordinary  offence  should  be  re[)eated,  than,  by  the 
form  of  a  (piestion,  to  lead  the  child  to  commit  a  greater. 

The  [)ractice  which  prevails  in  some  schools,  of  recpiiring  the 
pupils  to  re[)ort  their  violations  of  the  rules  of  the  school,  can 
hardly  lie  condemned  too  severely. 

I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  an  hour  spent  in  the  first  class  of 
one  of  tlie  most  popular  (^at  that  time  )  grammar  schools  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  Although  the  master  was  in  charge  of  the  class,  one  need 
not  lie  watchful  to  see  whispering,  .fust  before  the  close  of  the 
session  he  asked  those  who  had  not  whispered  t((  stand.  I  think 
every  pupil  rose.  Those  whom  1  had  seen  whisjiering  looked  just 
as  saintly  as  the  others.  Was  this  a  training  in  truthfulness  or  in 
falseho(  id? 

As  to  monitors.  It  may  be  that  one  of  a  class  of  young  children 
should  sometimes  be  placed  to  watch  the  others  while  the  teacher 
must  Ijc  out  of  the  room.  If  so,  it  should  be  done  very  rarely. 

Before  placing  any  responsibility  upon  a  child,  or  any  tempta¬ 
tion  Ijefore  him,  we  sliould  try  to  estimate  the  degree  of  moral 
power  which  he  has  attained.  By  making  him  such  a  monitor, 
there  is  danger  that  we  overestimate  his  moral  strength,  and  place 
him  under  a  temptation  which  he  is  unable  to  liear.  In  such  a 
case,  the  monitor  is  frequently  guilty  of  that  form  of  falsehood 
which  consists  in  withholding  the  truth.  At  the  same  time  he 
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practises  the  grossest  injustice  hy  shielding  his  friends  and  pun¬ 
ishing  his  enemies.  Few  children  have  their  moral  natures  trained 
and  strengthened,  and  their  reasoning  faculties  so  developed  as  to 
make  it  safe  for  them,  or  jint  to  others,  to  putsuclia  responsibility 
upon  them. 

Before  a  child  can  be  projierly  trained,  we  must  know  the 
motives  which  control  his  action.  Without  this  knowledge,  the 
means  used  may  develop  and  strengthen  the  very  evil  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  prevent  or  eradicate.  A  few  rare  teachers  learn  these 
motives  intuitively.  With  most  they  are  learned  only  by  a  care¬ 
ful  and  constant  study  of  the  individual.  The  following  method 
is  a  great  aid  to  this  study.  For  convenience  use  a  “Workman's 
Time-book,”  having  a  column  for  each  day  of  the  month.  The 
names  of  the  pupils  are  written  in  this  book,  and  at  the  top  of  the 
columns  are  written  the  names  of  such  characteristics  as  demand 
special  study,  —  for  example.  Truthfulness,  Obstinacy.  As  the 
teacher  observes  one  of  these  in  a  pui>il,  a  mark  is  made  op[)Osite 
his  name  and  under  the  name  of  the  characteristic.  During  the 
year  the  most  i)rominent  of  these  are  to  be  seen  at  a  glance.  This 
method  leads  one  to  study  the  peculiarities  of  the  child  more  than 
he  otherwise  would,  and  hence  t()  know  what  motives  will  most 
influence  him.  It  sometimes  prevents  serious  trouble  by  enabling 
the  teacher  to  avoid  a  direct  issue  with  a  disobedient  or  an  obsti¬ 
nate  child. 

If  such  a  record  is  kei»t  of  the  same  indivnluals  from  year  to 
year,  it  enables  the  teachers  to  bring  to  bear  upon  them,  motives 
suited  to  their  dirt'erent  ages  and  their  progress  in  mental  and 
moral  development. 

We  should  strive  to  get  children  to  do  what  is  right,  even  though 
it  be  from  a  low  motive.  When  a  vicious  or  obstinate  boy  acts 
rightly  from  a  motive,  he  has  taken  one  step,  and  perhaps  the 
first,  toward  actiim  from  the  hisxhest  motive. 

3.  I’osrrivK  mkans. 

But  the  negative  side  of  moral  training  is  only  the  beginning. 
Positive  princi[)lcs  of  action  must  be  inculcated.  Children  must 
be  taught  to  think  properly,  that  they  may  act  justly  and  gener¬ 
ously.  If  they  can  be  habituated  to  think  and  act  rightly  in  their 
little  world,  they  are  fortilied  against  the  temptations  of  the  tjrent 
world  which  they  are  so  soon  to  enter. 
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Whether  we  shall  give  this  training  by  formal  lessons,  or  inci- 
pentally,  is  with  many  a  question.  I  would  give  it  in  both  ways. 
It  seems  to  me  that  formal  instruction  tends  more  to  eom{)letenes8 
of  character.  Often,  however,  some  incident  of  school-life  fur¬ 
nishes  a  lesson  whose  influence  in  a  particular  direction  et)uld 
never  be  ecpialled  h}’  a  formal  lesson. 

A  teacher  whom  I  once  knew  had  recently  entered  a  large  and 
hard  school  of  boys.  ( )ne  afternoon  they  were  all  gathered  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  room.  He  was  sure,  as  he  supj)osed,  that  a  certain  boy  was  guilty 
of  serious,  oj)en,  and  wilfnl  wrong-doing.  The  circumstances  were 
such  that  the  teacher,  before  the  whole  school,  charged  the  boy  with 
the  offence,  and  assured  him  of  a  settlement.  .V  settlement  was  un¬ 
derstood  by  all  to  mean  a  flogging.  To  the  shame  and  dismay  of  the 
teacher,  he  learned  before  night  that  the  boy  was  innocent.  What 
was  to  Ixi  done?  Could  justice  be  done  and  the  discipline  of  the 
school  maintiiined?  The  teacher  decided  what  to  do,  but  trembled 
for  the  consecpiences.  After  the  usual  opening  exercises  the  next 
morning  the  teacher  said,  “  Hoys,  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you.”  He  then  repeated  what  had  been  said  the  day  before,  and 
})aused.  Silence  reigned,  and  the  school  su[)posed  that  justice 
would  l)e  meted  out  then  and  there.  And  it  was.  The  teacher 
broke  the  silence  by  saying,  “■  I  have  found  that  .John  is  innocent  of 
this  charge.  I  am  glad  he  is,  and  am  very  sorry  for  what  I  said  to 
him.  John,  I  want  to  say  to  you  before  tlie  school  that  I  am  sorry, 
and  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me.” 

As  a  lesson  in  justice,  no  amount  of  formal  teaching  could  liave 
compared  with  it  in  its  influence  upon  the  school. 

There  are  few  days  which  do  not  afford  the  op})ortunity  for 
important  and  positive  moral  instruction.  A  remark  upon  a  para¬ 
graph  in  reading,  or  upon  a  fact  in  history,  may  lift  the  whole  class 
to  a  higlier  plane  of  thinking  and  acting.  The  surest  way  to  keep 
children  from  evil  is  to  fill  their  minds  with  that  which  is  good  and 
beautiful.  Can  this  be  done  more  effectually  than  by  having  them 
memorize  choice  passages  of  prose  and  poetry  which  express  the 
very  principles  we  would  have  aj)pear  in  their  lives? 

In  Mr.  John  Fiske's  lecture  u[K)n  Daniel  Webster,  he  .says  that 
probably  a  majority  of  those  who  fought  for  the  Union  in  the  Civil 
War  had,  as  boys,  learned  and  recited  in  school,  portions  of  Web¬ 
ster’s  reply  to  Hayne.  For  years  I  have  believed  that  this  speech 
was  one  of  the  most  potent  influences  whicli  caused  the  “  uprising 
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of  a  great  people  ”  in  the  hour  of  the  nation’s  peril.  Cannot  all 
the  virtues  be  as  effeetnally  tanglit  in  this  way  as  that  of  patriot¬ 
ism  ? 

I  oeeasionally  visit  a  class  where,  every  morning,  selections 
embotlying  noble  sentiments  are  repeated  by  the  ehihlren  as  a  j)art 
of  the  opening  exercises.  In  my  opinion,  no  ecpial  amount  of 
time  during  the  day  is  more  profitably  spent.  These  gems  will 
constitute  an  armory,  in  which,  in  after  life,  the  children  will  find 
a  ready  weapon  to  meet  the  temptations  of  “the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil.’’ 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  highest  end  of  moral  training  is  to 
establish  a  sense  of  duty.  Success  in  this  depends  upon  the  de¬ 
gree  of  self-control  to  which  the  child  is  brought. 

I  have  already  said  that  we  should  put  no  responsibility  upon  a 
child  which  he  is  unable  to  bear.  We  can,  however,  l)est  develop 
Ids  self-control  by  putting  him  under  responsildlity  ecpial  to  his 
moral  strength.  For  the  older  {)upils  in  our  grammar  schools,  I 
have  found  no  other  method  e<iual  to  what  may  l)e  called  “  Self 
Government.”  By  this  I  mean  a  plan  which  throws,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  the  responsibility  for  the  order  and  general  well-being  of 
the  class  upon  itself.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  j)lan  is  similar  to 
that  adopted  at  Amhei’st  ('ollege. 

The  class  elects  its  own  j>resident  and  secretary,  and  the  class 
and  princi})al,  a  committee  to  attend  to  all  details  of  order  and  dis¬ 
cipline.  My  first  trial  of  this  was  in  a  large  country  school 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  The  trial  })roved  a  success.  Since 
that  time  I  have  occasionally  tried  it  in  different  places  and  under 
widely  different  conditions.  The  degree  of  success  has  been  far 
from  uniform,  but  never  so  near  a  failure  as  to  shake  my  faith  in 
it  with  an  ordinary  class  of  suitable  age,  (U’  so  near  a  failure  as 
self-government  sometimes  seems  to  be  in  certain  large  communi¬ 
ties. 

It  shoidd  Ix!  added  that,  unless  the  moral  tone  of  the  class  as  a 
whole  is  in  sympathy  with  the  jdan,  and  the  teachers  enter  into  it 
most  heartily,  it  may  result  in  evil  rather  than  in  good. 

But  infinitely  above  all  other  influences  combined  for  the  moral 
training  of  children  in  school  is  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  must  influence  them  for  good  or 
for  evil.  That  influence  is  probably  always  greater  than  we  siij)- 
pose.  Who  of  us  cannot  today  recall  some  teacher  of  our  child- 
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hood  whose  memory  is  fragrant  with  all  that  is  beautiful,  good,  and 
true?  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  mention,  with  the  deepest 
gratitude,  the  name  of  my  lirst  teacher,  Mary  Coolidge  Whitman. 
She  became  the  successor  of  Mary  Lyon,  at  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary, 
and  later,  Mrs.  Morton  Eddy,  of  Fall  River.  A  single  sentence 
from  her  great,  loving  heart  has  followed  me  like  a  iKUiediction 
all  these  years. 

Miss  Arnold,  the  daughter  (tf  Thomas  Arnold,  once  led  me 
through  the  grounds  of  his  summer  home  at  Fox-1  lowe,  in  the 
Lake  District  of  England.  She  pointed  out  the  beauties  of  the 
landscape,  from  the  very  spot  where  Arnold  and  his  neighbor, 
Wordsworth,  used  to  admire  them  together.  At  Rugby,  I  was 
conducted  through  the  rooms  and  grounds  made  so  familiar  by 
Tom  lirown,  and  stood  by  Arnold’s  grave  in  the  chapel.  Fjton 
the  walls  I  read  the  names  of  Rugb}'  l)o3s  whose  histoiy  has 
l)ecanie  the  })ride  and  gloiy  of  England. 

Dean  Stanlev  sa^'s,  “Whatever  peculiaritv  of  character  was 
impresse«l  on  the  scholars  whom  it  sent  forth,  was  derive<l,  not 
from  the  genius  of  the  place,  but  from  the  genius  of  the  man. 
Throughout,  whether  in  the  school  itself,  or  in  its  after  effects,  the 
one  image  that  we  have  before  us,  is  not  Rugly,  but  Arnold.” 

Few  teachers  can  be  Arnolds.  But  all  teachers  can  have  the 
spirit  which  led  him  to  sav,  “  My  object  will  be,  if  possible,  to  form 
Christian  men.  I  should  like  to  tiy  whetlier  our  system  ()f  public 
schools  has  not  in  it  some  noble  elements  which,  under  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  the  Spirit  of  all  holiness  and  wisdom,  might  produce  fruit 
unto  life  eternal.” 


There* 

There 

There 

Tliere 

There 

There 

There 

There 


April  is  here ! 

’s  a  song  in  the  maple,  thrilling  and'new  ; 

’s  a  flash  of  wings  of  heaven’s  own  hue  ; 

’s  a  veil  of  green  on  the  nearer  hills ; 

’s  a  burst  of  rapture  in  woodland  rills  ; 

are  stars  in  the  meadow  dropped  here  and  there 

’s  a  breath  of  arbutus  in  the  air  : 

’s  a  dash  of  rain,  as  if  flung  in  jest ; 

’s  an  arch  of  color  spanning  the  west ; 

April  is  here ! 


■  ..  ■  T 
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THE  TEACH IXG  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
AND  LITERATURE.^ 

VI. 

.VnoUT  EN(JLISH. 

BY  MARY  A.  RIl’I.KY. 

knowledge  is  more  often  beiiefieial  to  its  jm.ssessor  than  is 
the  knowledge  of  Ids  own  language.  Indeed,  it  is  a  con¬ 
stant  advantage  to  he  aide  to  ex[)ress  one’s  thought  with  clearness, 
with  variety,  with  elegance.  Linguistic  ignorance  cannot  he  con¬ 
cealed  —  unless  one  he  dumh.  You  cannot  utter  three  sentences, 
original  and  spontaneous,  without  betraying  your  imwer  in  lan¬ 
guage —  or  lack  of  it.  You  cannot  write  the  simplest  note  on  the 
commonest  topic,  without  revealing  your  familiarity  or  unfamil¬ 
iarity  with  idiomatic  forms,  foims  of  grace  and  stren^h.  The 
impression,  favorable  or  otherwise,  which  one  makes  ui)on  stran¬ 
gers,  depends  largely  ui)on  his  words,  and  the  Avay  he  puts  them 
together.  This  sentence-building  rnttij  become  high  art. 

We  are  taught  authoritatively,  that  all  animals  ha^e  powers  of 
expression  sullicient  to  explain  any  ideas  they  have.  Bees  do  all 
the  talking  they  wish  to  do ;  flies,  undoubtedly,  do  their  little 
gossiping,  in  a  wa}’  to  he  understootl  by  their  companions;  per¬ 
haps,  it  would  not  he  far  out  of  the  way  to  assert  that  a  person’s 
power  in  language  indicated  approximately  his  power  to  think. 
It  is  the  wonderful  instrument  by  Avhich  his  mysterious  thought, 
begotten  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  brain,  becomes  effective. 
A  thought  never  brought  forth  into  the  light  of  service  is  practi¬ 
cally  dead.  Picture,  if  you  can,  the  world  as  it  would  be  today, 
had  the  idea  of  the  steam  engine  never  been  incarnated  in  speech 
or  in  matter.  And  yet  you  will  hear  intelligent  men  and  women 
decrying  the  critical  study  of  language,  talking  as  if  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  words  and  phrases  and  their  relations  were  a  //m/o  which 
were  better  done  away  with.  Would  you  condemn  the  description 
of  a  granite  chip?  of  a  sea  shell?  Would  you  forbid  the  analysis 
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of  wiiter?  of  air?  of  earth?  Is  not  a  j)erfeet  sentence  as  wonder¬ 
ful,  as  beautiful,  as  divine,  as  is  a  star  ?  Is  it  not  the  handiwork 
of  (xod,  as  much  as  a  sun  is  ?  Who  strikes  out  thought  from  the 
human  mind?  Who  framed  the  vocal  organs  in  sucli  wise  tliat 
speech  nwxt  result? 

The  careful  study  of  the  niceties  of  language  gives  power  in 
reading.  How  often  one  finds,  even  in  tirst-cdass  authors,  such 
obscurity,  such  ambiguity,  that  he  must  apply  this  science  of  gram¬ 
mar  for  its  illumination.  Take  long  sentences,  much  involved; 
they  roll  on  sonorously,  like  an  ocean  wave,  but  you  must  work  to 
get  the  meaning.  And  in  much  of  the  finest  poetry,  with  its 
invemions,  and  its  archaisms,  and  its  abundance  of  tropes  of  all 
kinds,  one  will  Ihj  lost  in  its  mazes,  unless  he  jM>ssess  this  clew  to 
lead  him  out. 

Would  not  most  of  the  slang  and  }»rofanity  which  alMUind  more 
or  less  in  all  circles,  be  <lispensed  with  if  peoi»le  had  a  fuller 
vocabulary  ?  Are  not  oaths  used  largely,  not  because  men  choose 
to  employ  objectionable  words,  but  Ixicause  they  have  certain  feel¬ 
ings  which  demand  expression,  and  they  have  no  other  terms 
handy?*  Just  as  children  and  untaught  persons  indulge  in  inter¬ 
jections —  they  must  be  exclamatory.  It  is  a  sort  of  savage 
instinct,  which  has  survived  many  other  juimitive  cliaracteristics. 

It  would  not  be  denied,  certainly,  that  pure  and  foreihle  English 
is  uncommon.  It  cannot  l)e  denied  that  a  full  vocabulary  of 
native  words  is  a  rare  possession.  Von  and  I  may  have  these 
treasures;  but  our  neighlM)r,  yonder,  in  the  little  corner  house,  is 
wofully  deficient.  And.  as  we  think  of  it,  we  recall  that  we  have 
heard  a  deal  of  talk,  in  the  great  stone  palace  near  by.  which  would 
grate  upon  ears  refined.  The  dreadful  grammar  did  seem  inap¬ 
propriate  under  the  lamlxmt  lights,  and  among  costly  and  delicate 
pictures,  and  draperies,  and  furnishings  of  rarest  l>eauty.  Yes, 
and  I  rememlx^r  there  were  elegant  lK)ok-shelves,  heavy  with  the 
loveliest  editions  of  most  famous  authors;  but  these  nu-re  ho 
so  vv'ell-kept,  really  did  not  look  as  if  they  had  ever  IxHUi  read. 
And  when  I  wished  to  find  a  choice  thing,  upon  a  time,  the  key 
had  to  be  hunted  for,  and  finally  it  was  found  —  so  carefully  had 
it  been  hidden  that  it  was  almost  lost.  There  were  a  half  dozen 
well-grown  children  in  the  house,  and  it  appeared  that  the  lK>oks 
were  not  for  daily  food  but  were  there  like  the  golden  lamps, 
and  silken  curtains,  and  much  other  stuff  —  mostly  for  show. 
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It  is  said  that  children  talk  as  they  hear  other  peo^ile  talk.  So 
they  do,  mostly,  more’s  the  pity,  d'hey  catch  language  from 
parents,  and  teachers,  and  [)reachers.  Ves;  and  the  language  they 
catch,  speaking  generally,  will  be  sutlicient  for  them,  as  to  the 
usual  animal  needs  ;  for  bread,  and  lire,  and  clothes.  Hut  this  is 
not  knowing  English.  It  reminds  me  of  those  French  conversa¬ 
tions  which  consist  mostly  in  politely  asking  your  friend  at  table 
such  questions  as,  Airz-voux  le  pair  ou  le  vhi  ?  Ai'ez-vom  /aim  ou 
miff  Not  that  the  least  knowledge  is  to  be  despised.  But  these 
necessary  commonplaces  are  not  conversation.  There  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  conversation  in  society;  there  are  very  few  people  who  can 
converse,  (’onversation  inqdies  a  vocabulary  respectable  in  cpian- 
tity  and  (piality,  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  matter  in  hand.  I 
remember  a  young  woman,  who  had  been  speaking  of  a  lady  who, 
she  thought,  could  converse  very  tinely.  At  last,  this  young  per¬ 
son.  who,  1  believe,  really  coveted  this  superb  accomplishment, 
said,  as  if  it  were  a  fresh  idea,  “  I  I)elieve  people  have  to  know 
something  in  order  to  converse.”  I  assured  her  that  they  did. 
Slie  seemed  to  have  had  the  notion  that  tiuency,  and  sense,  and 
charm,  had  nothing  under  them ;  that  the  mouth  opened,  and  the 
jewels  esca[)ed.  Slie  wanted  the  tlower  and  the  fruit ;  she  was 
not  willing  to  dig  about  the  loots,  or  to  water  and  prune  the 
plants. 

Besides  the  study  of  technical  grammar,  there  are  several  other 
means  by  which  one  may  improve  his  English.  From  childhood, 
one  should  habitually  re}>ort  and  record  his  observations.  This  is 
generally  named  composition,  but,  as  comjiosition  is  such  a 
“scare-word,"  the  work  might  lie  accomplished  under  the  “No 
Name  Series.”  This  method  would  secure  two  results,  at  least ; 
the  gain  in  language,  and  the  getting  of  knowledge  at  tirst-hand, 
without  the  intervention  of  Ixioks.  A  verlial  report  of  any  ob¬ 
servation  would  work  particidarly  well  with  very  young  stu¬ 
dents  ;  afterwards,  alternate  with  writing. 

The  careful  study  of  any  foreign  tongue  may  be  made  to  assist 
greatly  in  the  mastery  of  one’s  own.  And,  for  this  reason  mainly, 
so  far  as  most  learners  are  concerned,  1  would  not  only  favor,  but 
urge,  the  thorough  study  of  the  elements  of  several  languages. 
Very  few  intend  ever  to  so  master  a  foreign  tongue  as  to  do  much 
witli  its  literature.  Indeed,  I  sn[)pose  most  works  which  general 
readers  would  wisli  to  know,  may  be  had  in  excellent  translations. 
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I  never  have  thought  much  of  the  idea  that  public  schools  should 
teach  any  language  but  English,  for  business  purposes ;  for  gen¬ 
eral  culture,  ves,  decidedly*  But,  to  study  (Ternian,  that  one  may 
sell  a  bushel  of  potatoes  to  a  newly  arrived  immigrant ;  to  study 
French,  that  one  may  barter,  in  poor  imperfect  phrase,  de  chonx,  is, 
it  seems  to  me,  a  waste  of  time.  For  these  new-comers  are  not 
going  to  remain  Germans  or  French,  Polish  or  Italian;  usually 
they  are  in  haste  to  become  full-fledged  American  citizens.  They 
have  come  here  because  America  is  a  better  place  for  the  family  — 
for  that  part  of  the  family  which  has  a  future  —  than  is  Germany 
or  Poland,  Italy  or  France.  They  do  not  desire  that  America 
should  become  Europe,  they  have  had  enough  of  that  sort;  and 
they  are  going  to  learn,  shortly,  to  buy  their  bread  and  their  meat, 
their  chairs  and  tables,  and,  a  good  many  of  them,  broad  acres  and 
large  houses,  in  very  intelligible  English.  Do  not  hinder  them, 
but  help  them,  by  forcing  them  to  speak  the  language  of  their  new 
country,  whenever  you  can  do  so. 

The  breaking  up  of  bad  habits  of  speech  may  be  greatly  aided 
bv  such  study  as  is  referred  to  in  the  early  [»aragraphs  of  this 
paper.  And.  if  one  at  maturity  becomes  conscious  of  defective 
speech,  no  rea.son,  but  his  own  lack  of  earnestness,  need  prevent 
the  acquisition  of  correct  utterances,  the  dropping  of  coarse  forms, 
the  gathering  of  a  copious  and  re  lined  vocabulary ;  he  need  not 
flnish  his  life  l)efore  he  has  discovered  the  open  secret  of  how  to 
put  the  right  word  in  the  right  place. 


Mine  be  the  force  of  words  that  tax  the  tongue 
But  once,  to  speak  them  full  and  round  and  clear  ; 

They  suit  the  speech,  or  song,  and  suit  the  ear. 

Like  hells  that  gi%e  one  tone  when  rung ;  •  •  • 

Their  short,  quick  chords  the  dull  sense  charm  and  cheer. 
That  tires  and  shrinks  from  words  to  great  length  strung; 
Strong  words,  of  old,  that  shot  right  to  the  brain, 

And  hit  the  heart  as  soon,  were  brief  and  terse. 

Who  finds  them  now,  and  fits  them  to  his  sling. 

Smooth  stones  from  brooks  of  English  ore  his  gain. 

Which  shall  make  strong  his  thought,  in  prose  or  verse. 
Wills  he  with  scribes  to  write  or  bards  to  sing. 

Hakcers’s  Magazine. 
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JUST  what  President  Adams,  of  Cornell,  means  by  his  assertion  that 
American  schools  are  inferior  to  those  of  Europe,  we  are  not 
informed.  In  one  sense,  most  things  in  this  country  are  inferior  to  the 
corresponding  things  abroad.  Inferior  in  length  of  days,  in  the  con¬ 
solidated  power  that  comes  from  continuous  and  consistent  administra¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  the  technique  v\diich  is  the  result  of  generations  of  admin¬ 
istrative  ability.  Is  it  possible  that  some  of  our  university  men,  in  their 
growing  respect  for  specialism  and  the  new  order  of  university  life, 
forget  the  radical  distinction  between  European  and  American  civiliza¬ 
tion  It  is  doubtless  more  agreeable  to  the  faculty  of  a  university  to  be 
absolutely  independent  of  the  people  for  endowment  and  authority  to 
direct  the  complete  method  of  training  its  students.  This  is  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  way  ;  proceeding  from  the  top  downwards  and  forcing  all  rebel¬ 
lious  and  contradictory  elements  to  conform  or  be  thrown  ofl'the  track. 
The  educational  system  of  Germany  is  a  part  of  the  German  system  of 
government ;  admirable  from  that  point  of  view  ;  with  various  merits 
that  may  be  adapted  to  our  own  conditions.  But  so  far  as  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  centurv  goes  the  United  States  has  no  reason  to  hang  its  head 
in  view  of  the  achievements  of  any  European  power  in  the  success  of 
good  government  and  a  Christian  civilization.  In  spite  of  the  ten  thou¬ 
sand  faults  and  failures  of  detail,  it  is  found  that,  in  the  long  run,  the 
whole  people  is  greater,  wiser,  and  better  than  any  class.  The  best  of 
American  education  is  the  fruit  borne  by  its  faithful  administration. 
Without  invidious  comparison,  we  are  not  unwilling  to  place  five 
thousand  American  graduates  of  American  colleges  alongside  of  five 
thousand  students  of  the  university  of  Berlin,  and  let  the  world  judge 
of  their  comparative  ability,  resources,  tact,  and  progress  along  the 
noblest  line  in  dealing  with  our  modern  life.  This  brings  again  to  the 
front  the  important  cpiestion  :  Is  this  specializing  of  the  instructor  and 
the  student  now  becoming  the  rage  in  certain  high  university  quarters, 
which  send  forth  a  prodigv  of  training  and,  often,  a  very  narrow  speci¬ 
men  of  a  man,  a  real  gain.’  When  one  reads,  with  amazement,  such 
a  paper  as  Professor  Huxley’s  late  demonstration  on  science  and  religion 
and  marks  the  magnificent  deficiencies  in  the  mental  and  moral  make¬ 
up  of  so  many  of  our  celebrated  authorities  on  particular  lines  of  culture, 
he  is  tempted  to  incjuire  w  hether,  after  all,  this  is  the  way  of  wisdom. 
It  would  not  be  strange  if  the  young  w'omen  hi  our  higher  class  of 
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schools,  with  all  their  lack  of  accurate  knowledge  and  confessed  inferi¬ 
ority  in  special  culture,  should  gain  from  their  college  life  a  nobler 
result  than  their  brothers,  subjected  to  the  high-pressure  European 
know’ledge-mill,  which,  in  grinding  out  an  expert,  too  often  annihilates 
the  manhood  of  the  man. 

IN  the  valuable  lectures  recently  given  in  the  Old  South  Meeting 
House,  Boston,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
Promoting  Good  Citizenship,  the  career  of  Josiah  Qijincy  as  the  Great 
Mayor  w'as  brought  up  anew,  for  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  the 
present  generation.  The  courageous  devotion  to  principle  which  made  | 
his  six  years’  administration  in  Boston  such  a  success,  w'as  particularly  | 
noticed.  That  same  devotion  to  principle,  especially  in  little  things, 
was  seen  during  his  sixteen  years’  presidency  of  Harvard  College  (from 
1829  to  1845).  *^*^‘*^  time  he  was  absent  from  morning 

prayers  but  three  times,  and  then  he  was  an  attendant  on  court  at  Con¬ 
cord  as  a  witness  on  business  of  the  college.  Morning  prayers  were 
then  held  at  six  in  summer,  and  in  winter  at  the  earliest  moment  at 
w’hich  it  was  possible  to  read. 

Mr.  Qiiincy  was  also  faithfid  to  the  religious  services  in  the  chapel 
on  Sundays,  losing,  in  all  the  sixteen  years,  but  one  halfday,  w'hen  the 
last  illness  of  a  near  relative  called  him  aw'ay.  He  w'as  always  in  his 
seat,  facing  the  students,  before  they  or  the  officiating  officer  arrived.  I 
During  this  time  also,  he  never  attended  the  theatre  nor  permitted  card¬ 
playing  in  the  president’s  house.  This  was  done  from  pure  principle, 
for  both  before  anti  after  his  presidency,  he  had  no  objection  to  a  play 
nor  to  a  “solemn  game  of  whist”;  but  he  was  determined  not  to  be 
known  to  indulge  in  amusements  which  were  forbidden  to  them  by  the 
laws  of  the  college. 

These  things,  small  in  themselves,  reveal  the  character  of  the  man. 

In  his  early  manhood,  when  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  W’ashington,  he  took  a  decided  stand  against  the  then  very  prevalent 
fashion  of  dueling,  and  livetl  up  to  it;  for  he  would  neither  be  “  pro¬ 
voked  into  sending  a  challenge,  nor  shamed  into  accepting  one.”  This 
he  did  from  a  moral  conviction  w'hich  even  Henry  Clay  had  not  the 
courage  to  aver.  He  always  said  he  owed  his  strength  and  indepen¬ 
dence  in  the  House  largely  to  this  well-known  resolution  of  his. 

He  was  also  firm  in  adhering  to  his  determination  to  write  his  letters 
outside  of  Congressional  business  hours;  for  he  considered  the  time  set 
apart  for  making  the  country’s  laws  not  his  for  personal  ends,  even  let¬ 
ter-writing.  Being  alone  in  this  matter  did  not  deter  him  from  carrying 
out  his  conviction. 

A  man  of  such  strength  of  character  certainly  deserves  to  be  brought 
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up  anew  for  the  consideration  of  the  present  generation.  His  interest¬ 
ing  life  by  his  son  should  be  more  generally  read,  especially  by  the 
young  men. 

ri'^HERE  may  be  some  questions  which  can  be  settled  and  will  stav 
JL  settled.  lJut  there  are  many  which  must  forever  be  argued  and 
discussed,  with  plenty  of  combatants  to  espouse  either  side.  Each  gen¬ 
eration  inherits  all  the  wealth  of  the  past,  but  each  generation  thinks 
for  itself  and  will  not  take  tlie  /pse  dixit  of  another,  but  must  examine, 
weigh,  and  balance  for  itself.  Every  child  must  pay  dear  for  some  kind 
of  a  whistle.  In  vain  the  father  says,  “  I  have  tried  it  and  seen  the 
folly  of  it,”  —  the  young  son  will  forever  reply,  “  Father,  let  me  try  it, 
I  want  to  see  the  folly  of  it  too.”  It  may  sometimes  be  best  to  let  the 
youngster  burn  his  own  fingers.  He  will  surely  after  that  know  what 
fire  will  do.  Hut  oftentimes  this  is  a  sad  experiment,  and  we  would 
fain  ask  the  young  man  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  past  and  give 
a  wide  berth  to  choke-cherries,  March  turnip,  and  dynamite. 

The  above  generalizations  are  suggested  by  the  fresh  etlbrt  of  Cardi¬ 
nal  Manning,  as  evidenced  in  his  article  in  the  March  Forum  on  “  The 
Bible  in  the  Public  Schools,”  to  try  the  experiment  of  ••  sowing  thistles 
for  a  harvest  of  figs.” 

The  good  Carilinal  is  sore  vexed  that  ‘‘the  legislature  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  two  hundred  years  ago  enacted  that  ‘  the  whole  people  must  be 
educated  to  a  certain  degree  ;  all  children  shall  be  educated  at  the  public 
expense,  irrespective  of  anv  social  distinctions.’  ” 

This  horrible  method  of  ignoring  ‘‘  social  distinctions”  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  quantns  of  education  appears  to  the  noble  prelate  a  fearful 
thing,  for  he  says:  “No  doubt  the  aim  of  this  leveling  theory  is  to 
bring  about  a  universal  e(juality  by  education,  which  history  shotvs  to 
be  unattainable ;  or  if  transiently  attained  in  youth,  certain  to  be 
destroyed  at  once  as  soon  as  men  and  women  enter  upon  their  careers 
in  life.”  Observe  what  terrible  results  this  equality  of  education  brings. 
“  It  is  evident  that  in  this  arbitrary  and  unnatural  attempt  to  reverse 
the  laws  of  Providence  the  great  majority  of  children  are  trained  for  a 
career  which  to  them  is  impossible,  and  are  not  trained  for  the  lot  which 
mevitably  awaits  them  when  they  leave  school  and  fall  back”  [back 
is  a  good  word]  “  into  their  old  homes."  Forsooth,  when  they  “  leave 
school”  a  good  many  of  them  in  our  country  establish  new  homes  for 
themselves  and  often  of  a  sort  quite  ditlerent  from  the  homes  of  the 
fathers,  when  thev  became  naturalized,  and  vastly  superior  to  the  earth 
floors  and  stone  or  mud  walls  of  their  grandfathers  in  the  “  old  coun¬ 
try.” 

“  Many  a  father  and  mother  toils  night  and  day  to  clothe  a  son  for  a 
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common  school  in  a  fitting  garb,  like  his  richer  companions.”  Ah! 
Cardinal,  thank  you  for  that  pretty  picture.  It  is  true.  But  let  us  fol¬ 
low  the  Cardinal  a  little  further.  “  W'hen  he  leaves  school,  with  hands 
unused  to  manual  labor,  and  with  thoughts  and  cravings  for  which  his 
home  gives  no  satisfaction,  how  can  he  be  content  with  his  humble 
lot.?” 

Indeed,  how  can  he?  He  cannot,  and  he  will  not.  “Cravings  for 
which  his  home  gives  no  satisfaction  !  ”  Just  so.  Hence  hecarvesout 
a  new  home  for  himself  and  often  for  that  father  and  mother,  where 
his  ‘‘cravings”  can  be  satisfied  and  where  his  dear  parents  spend  their 
last  days  in  peace  and  quiet,  surrounded  by  every  comfort  and  enjoying 
luxuries  which  in  the  old  world  are  limited  to  the  few  who  from  some 
“  unnatural  attempt  to  reverse  the  laws  of  Providence,”  did  happen  to 
be  born  with  “  golden  spoons  in  their  mouths.” 

Many  a  city  in  the  “American  Union”  can  show  many  a  happy 
home,  where  the  son, —  now  a  lawyer,  doctor,  clergyman,  merchant, 
manufacturer,  banker,  or  “  railroad  king,  ”  —  was  aided  to  obtain  a  “  com¬ 
mon  school  education  ”  by  the  wash-tub  of  that  devoted,  loving  mother, 
who  now  in  her  declining  days  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  knows  the 
absence  of  want,  and  the  presence  of  loving  comfort  and  filial  luxury. 

“  How  can  he  be  content  with  his  hntnblc  lot?'''  He  cannot,  and 
what  is  more,  he  tivV/  not.  He  kicks  the  “  lot”  out  from  under  him, 
and  asserts  his  manhood. 

But  again.  “  And  how  can  he  be  free  from  the  temptations  which 
surround  a  discontented  man?"  He  cannot,  but,  thank  God,  he  is 
free  from  the  immeasurably  greater  temptations  and  evils  which  inva¬ 
riably  surround  a  “  contented  ”  man. 

And  now  once  more:  —  “A  generation  of  young  men  is  rising,  for 
whom  there  is  no  provision,  either  in  their  homes  or  in  the  public  life 
of  the  states.”  True,  but  they  soon  make  “  provision”  in  new  homes 
—  private  homes  of  their  own  —  and  have  more  “  provision  ”  and  bet¬ 
ter  than  in  the  old  home,  of  their  fathers. 

Does  Cardinal  Manning  really  desire  no  elevation  or  advancement  of 
the  human  race?  Let  us  now  hear  the  Cardinal’s  conclusion.  It  is 
not,  —  please  observe,  — a  conclusion  based  upon  religi»)n,  or  morality, 
upon  brains,  or  character,  but  upon  “uncontrollable  laws”  which 

develop  inecjualities.”  Do  we  read  aright?  If  so,  these  are 

the  words  of  “  Henry  Edward  Cauiinal  Manning,”  to  wit :  — 

“  So  long  as  the  social  state  by  uncontrollable  laws  develops  social 
inequalities,  it  is  useless  and  perilous  to  educate  all  men  as  if  society 
were  a  dead  level,  irrespective  of  any  social  distinctions.” 

It  were  vain  to  pursue  this  branch  of  the  subject  further. 

In  conclusion  we  turn  with  a  great  relief  and  a  sincere  satisfaction  to 
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a  sentiment  which  must  meet  with  a  responsive  approval  from  every 
right-minded  man,  which  the  good  Cardinal  phrases  this  way:  “I 
rejoice  that  it  [the  Bible]  is  read  in  the  Board  Schools  of  England,  even 
without  a  right  interpretation.” 

“  So  say  we  all”  —  let  the  Bible  be  read  in  the  schools,  and  let  “  the 
interpretation”  take  care  of  itself. 

CARDINAL  MANNING,  in  his  Forum  article,  sets  up  a  man  of 
straw,  only  to  show  how  easy  it  might  be  knocked  down.  He 
says:  ‘‘The  Public  School  makes  Jio  provision  for  the  liberty  of  con¬ 
science.  All  children  are  compelled  to  pass  through  the  common 
school,  in  which  neither  religion  nor  morality  can  be  taught.” 

It  would  seem  superfluous  to  deny  such  a  statement.  In  every  state 
in  the  Union,  parents  can  send  their  children  to  parochial  or  other 
schools,  or  have  their  education  carried  on  at  home  by  private  tutors, 
or  by  the  parents  themselves,  and  morality  is  taught  most  efl'ectively  in 
the  public  schools. 

Moreover  the  Cardinal  says:  ‘‘  The  state  has  a  right  to  protect  itself 
from  the  crimes  committed  bv  children  who  are  abandoned  by  vicious 
or  careless  parents.  .  .  .  The  state  has  a  duty  to  protect  the  chil¬ 

dren  abandoned  by  careless  or  criminal  parents,  ami  notably  to  protect 
the  rights  of  such  children  to  the  inheritance  of  a  human  and  Christian 
education.  For  these  two  ends  compulsion  is  lawful  and  just. 

‘‘  What  parents  ought  to  do,  and  through  their  own  unnatural  abandon¬ 
ment  of  their  chiklren  do  not  do,  tlie  state  has  both  right  and  duty  to 
provide  for.” 

Now  these  admissions  carry  with  them  all  the  rights  and  duties  which 
are  necessary  to  establish  tlie  American  system  of  common  schools.  If 
the  state  has  a  right  to  care  for  the  education  of  children  whose  parents 
do  not  attend  to  it,  surely  it  has  the  right  to  judge  of  the  education 
to  be  given.  And  if  it  has  the  right  and  duty  “to  protect  itself  from 
the  crimes  committed  by  children  who  are  abaiuloned  by  vicious  or 
careless  parents,”  it  certainly  has  the  right  to  prevent  such  crimes  by 
education  and  proper  training.  Plainly,  the  right  to  protect  from  any 
evil  carries  with  it  the  right  to  prevent  such  evil. 

IT  is  with  reluctance  that  the  following  criticism  is  penned.  But  the 
interests  of  truth  and  correct  principles  of  education,  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  subordinate  personal  appreciation  of  men  and  to  speak  words  of 
criticism  for  false  notions  and  dangerous  doctrines  irrespective  of  the 
source  whence  they  come  Cardinal  Manning  ought  to  have  known 
better  than  to  be  betrayed  into  the  false  and  ridiculous  positions  taken 
by  him  in  his  article  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Forum,  some  of  which 
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are  commented  upon  in  these  pages.  In  like  manner  it  is  to  be  regret¬ 
ted  that  Colonel  Dawson,  our  esteemed  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  should  have  suHered  himself  to  think  the  thoughts  or  write 
the  words  which  are  quoted  below,  and  which  are  taken  from  his  letter 
transmitting  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  monograph  prepared  by 
Dr.  Herbert  H.  Adams  upon  “  Thomas  Jederson  and  the  University  of 
Virginia.”  The  expression  of  such  sentiments  from  such  a  source,  if 
allowed  to  pass  unchallenged,  mav  be  the  source  of  great  mischief. 
The  editor  believes  it  to  be  the  proper  province  of  this  magazine  to  hold 
up  the  highest  and  truest  ideals  of  education,  to  press  for  general  recog¬ 
nition  correct  principles  and  their  application  to  all  educational  work. 
He  does  not  think  it  his  duty  to  take  up  every  cudgel  which  he  may  find 
lying  in  his  path,  or  to  combat  every  error  which  is  floating  in  the  broad 
sunbeams  of  light  and  truth,  but  there  are  times  and  occasions  when 
silence  is  criminal.  Only  at  such  times  is  it  the  intention  of  Education 
to  enter  into  polemic  criticism. 

In  the  letter  of  transmittal  above  referred  to  is  the  following  para¬ 
graph  :  — 

“  Jert'erson  was  the  first  conspicuous  advocate  in  this  country  of  cen¬ 
tralization  in  university  education,  and  of  decentralization  in  prepara¬ 
tory  and  common  schools.  He  was  a  thorough  believer  in  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  state  aid  upon  higher  educational  interests,  and  in  the  support 
of  primary  and  secondary  education  by  local  taxation  and  private 
philanthropy.  In  his  judgment,  local  government  and  common  schools 
should  have  been  established  together  and  concurrently  in  the  State  of 
Virginia.  He  would  have  subdivided  the  counties  into  *  hundreds  ’  or 
*  wards,’  corresponding  to  the  militia  districts,  and  have  made  the  dis¬ 
trict  school-house  the  place  of  local  assembly  and  primary  education. 
The  training  of  every  community  to  good  citizenship  and  self-help  by 
active  participation  in  local  afi'airs,  such  as  the  support  of  schools,  roads, 
and  bridges,  was  the  ideal  of  popular  education  in  the  mind  of  Jetl'er- 
son.  He  proposed  that  the  children  should  be  taught  not  merely  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  but  also  through  reading- 
books,  the  history  of  the  world  and  their  own  country.  Such  an  educa¬ 
tional  ideal,  at  once  sound,  sensible,  and  thoroughly  democratic,  is 
worthy  of  consideration  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century  since  it 
was  first  proclaimed.” 

These  utterances  are  diametrically  opposed  to  the  American  system 
of  education.  They  represent  the  antc-hellum  ideas  of  the  South. 
The  past  civilization  of  the  Southern  states,  based  as  it  was  Upon  the 
system  of  African  slavery,  was  slow  to  grasp  or  comprehend  the  broad 
idea  of  universal  education  for  all  the  masses.  In  this  respect  the 
South  antagonized  the  common  school  idea,  and,  following  the  lead  of 
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Jefferson,  held  that  it  was  the  province  of  the  state  to  support  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education  in  which  to  educate  the  rising  generation  of 
the  ruling  classes,  and  to  leave  “  primary  and  secondary  education  to 
local  taxation  and  private  philanthropy." 

As  everybody  knows,  this  would  be  to  have  education  for  the  masses  un¬ 
accomplished.  In  the  sparsely  settled  sections  of  Virginia  and  the  South, 
but  little  was  done  or  could  be  done  in  this  direction  under  such  a  system. 
Cardinal  Manning  but  echoes  the  same  sentiment  in  his  article  above  re¬ 
ferred  to.  Indeed,  both  sources  indicate  an  anti-democratic  principle  at 
once  in  harmony  and  sympathy  with  a  monarchy  and  a  hierarchy.  It  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted  that  at  this  day  the  chief  officer  of  the  educational 
bureau  of  our  republic  should  feel  called  upon  to  revive  this  antiquated 
and  exploded  theory  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  to  commend  it  as  “  an 
educational  ideal,  at  once  sound,  sensible  and  thoroughly  democratic, 
and  worthy  of  consideration  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century  since 
it  was  first  proclaimed.” 

Against  such  educational  heresy,  in  the  name  of  tlie  American  peo¬ 
ple,  — the  educated  and  the  illiterate, — and  of  the  future  generations 
of  this  free  republic,  we  feel  called  upon  to  enter  a  strong  protest. 


ri'^IIE  attention  of  the  readers  of  this  magazine  is  respectfully  called 
JL  to  the  leading  article  in  this  number,  written  by  that  well-known 
author.  Miss  Elizabetli  Porter  Gould,  upon  John  Ailams  as  a  School¬ 
master.  The  article  will  prove  to  be  of  exceptionable  value  to  all 
teachers.  A  similar  article  on  Daniel  Webster  as  a  Schoolmaster,, 
appeared  from  the  same  author  in  Education’  for  February,  1886. 

.SCIENCE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTPIE  ON  THIS  SUBJECT  MADE  TO  THE  AMER¬ 
ICAN  SOCIETY  OF  NATURALISTS. 


The  vote  passed  at  the  New  Haven  meeting  of  the  Society,  made  it 
our  duty  “to  develop  a  scheme  of  instruction  in  Natural  Science 
to  be  recommended  to  the  schools.” 

In  regard  to  the  general  topic  of  Science  Teaching  in  the  Schools,  we- 
believe  the  following  propositions  fairly  formulate  the  views  which  are 
held  by  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  which  the  Society  should  use 
its  inffuence  to  diffuse  :  — 

I.  Instruction  in  Natural  Science  should  commence  in  the  lowest 
grades  of  the  Primary  Schools,  and  should  continue  throughout  the 
curriculum. 

2.  In  the  lower  grades  the  instruction  should  be  chiefly  by  means  of 
object  lessons  ;  and  the  aim  should  be  to  awaken  and  guide  the  curiosity 
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of  the  child  in  regard  to  natural  phenomena,  rather  than  to  present  sys¬ 
tematized  bodies  of  fact  and  doctrine. 

3.  More  systematic  instruction  in  the  Natural  Sciences  should  be 
given  in  the  High  Schools. 

4.  While  the  Sciences  can  be  more  extensively  pursued  in  the 
English  course  in  the  High  Schools  than  is  practicable  in  the  Classical 
course,  it  is  indispensable  for  a  symmetrical  education  that  a  reasona¬ 
ble  amount  of  time  should  be  devoted  to  Natural  Science,  during  the 
four  years  of  the  High  School  course,  by  students  preparing  for  College. 

5.  An  elementary  (but  genuine  and  practical)  acquaintance  with 
some  one  or  more  departments  of  Natural  Science  should  be  required 
for  admission  to  College. 

Believing  that  the  propositions  stated  above  will  command  general 
acceptance,  we  are  aware  that  there  must  be  ditl'erence  of  opinion, 
among  the  members  of  our  own  Society  and  among  intelligent  educators 
in  general,  in  regard  to  details,  and  that  the  precise  subjects  to  be 
introduced  into  the  curriculum  must  vary  somewhat  with  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  diflerent  localities.  We  oiler  the  following,  not  as  necessarily 
the  best  scheme,  but  as  a  reasonable  and  practical  scheme  which  may 
at  least  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  principles  which  we  have  for¬ 
mulated. 

In  the  primary  schools,  and  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  grammar 
schools,  we  would  recommend  that  the  studv  of  plants  and  animals 
should  be  the  main  part  of  the  scientilic  work.  The  botanical  instruc¬ 
tion  should  commence  with  sucli  simple  exercises  as  drawing  and 
describing  diflerent  forms  of  leaves,  and  sbould  graduallv  advance  to 
the  easier  and  more  conspicuous  flowers,  and  later  to  the  more  obscure 
and  difficult  forms  of  flowers,  the  fruits  and  seeds. 

The  zoological  instruction  in  the  lower  schools  should  not  attempt  a 
systematic  survey  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  but  attention  should 
be  directed  chiefly  to  the  most  familiar  animals,  and  to  those  which  the 
pupils  can  see  alive.  The  common  domesticated  mammals  shoidd  first 
be  studied,  and  later  the  birds,  the  lower  vertebrates,  the  insects, 
Crustacea,  and  mollusks.  While  the  range  of  zoological  instruction 
must  be  limited  as  regards  the  number  of  forms  studied,  those  few 
familiar  forms  should  be  so  compared  witli  each  other  as  to  give  the 
pupils,  v’ery  earlv,  some  conception  of  the  main  lines  of  biological 
study  —  morphology,  physiology,  taxonomy. 

Special  prominence  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  plants  and 
animals  which  are  useful  to  man  in  any  way  ;  and  the  teacher  may 
advantageously,  from  time  to  time,  give  familiar  talks  in  regard  to 
useful  products  of  vegetable  and  animal  origin,  and  the  process  of  their 
manufacture. 

Attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  more  obvious  characteristics  of 
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the  kinds  of  minerals  and  rocks  common  in  the  region  in  which  any 
school  is  situated,  and  to  such  geological  phenomena  as  are  compara¬ 
tively  simple  and  easily  observed. 

A  most  important  feature  of  the  scientific  instruction  in  the  lower 
grades,  should  be  to  encourage  the  pupils  to  collect  specimens  of  all 
sorts  of  natural  objects,  and  to  make  those  specimens  the  subject  of 
object  lessons.  The  curiosity  of  the  children  will  thereby  be  rationallv 
cultivated  and  guided. 

The  subject  of  buman  physiology  and  bygiene  is  of  so  immense 
practical  importance,  and  so  few  comparatively  of  tbe  pupils  ever  enter 
the  high  school,  that  we  regard  as  desirable  some  attempt  to  teach  the 
rudiments  of  the  subject  in  the  grammar,  and  even  in  the  primarv, 
schools. 

VV'e  would  recommend  the  introduction  of  exceedingly  rudimentarv 
courses  in  physics  aiul  chemistry  in  the  highest  grades  of  the  grammar 
school. 

We  would  recommend  as  perhaps  the  most  desirable  branches  of 
science  to  be  included  in  the  Classical  courses  in  the  high  school, 
and  to  be  reciuired  for  admission  to  College,  physical  geography, 
phajnogamic  botany,  and  human  physiology.  The  first  is  suggested  as 
tending  to  keep  alive  in  the  student’s  mind  a  sympathetic  acquaintance 
with  nature  in  its  broader  aspects  ;  tbe  second,  as  afibrding  unequaled 
opportunities  for  discipline  in  observation ;  the  third,  as  afibrding 
knowledge  of  the  greatest  practical  importance. 

The  rudiments  of  physics  and  chemistry,  which  we  propose  for  the 
grammar  schools,  will  enable  physical  geography  and  physiology  to  be 
intelligently  studied  in  the  early  vears  of  the  high  school  course. 

For  the  scholars  in  the  Englisli  course  in  tlie  high  school,  there  will 
naturally  be  inore  advanced  and  systematic  instruction  in  chemistry, 
physics,  and  zoology,  and  also  instruction  in  geology  and  astronomy. 
Hut  the  Classical  students  may  with  propriety  leave  these  studies  until 
they  reach  them  in  tbe  College  course.  Tbe  scientific  instruction  they 
will  have  received  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  and  the  study 
of  the  three  branches  above  specified  in  their  high  school  course,  will 
be  sufiicient  to  preserve  that  natural  and  wholesome  sympathy  with 
nature,  the  loss  of  which  is  now  tbe  main  obstacle  to  the  successful 
study  of  Xatural  Science  in  tlie  Colleges. 

Samuel  F.  Ci.akke,  Williams  College. 

William  North  Rice,  W’esleyan  University. 

WILLIAM  G.  Farlow,  Harvard  University. 

George  Macloskie.  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton. 

C.  O.  Whitman,  Editor  Journal  of  Morphology. 

December  28,  1SS8. 
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well-known  educator  died  at  his  home  in  Allston,  Mass., 
-L  March  8th,  at  the  a^e  of  sixty-three.  He  had  been  master  of  the 
Gaston  School,  Boston,  ever  since  its  first  orj^anization.  He  was  a 
remarkably  successful  teacher.  Hundreds  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  from  foreign  lands  have  visited  the  Gaston  School. 
His  methods  of  teachin",  his  clear  thou<^ht,  and  good  judgment  of  men 
and  measures  placed  him  in  tlie  forefront  of  New  England  teacliers. 
The  tributes  of  respect  paid  to  him  at  his  funeral  by  Dr.  Larkin  Dun- 
ton,  Masters  James  F.  Blackinton,  and  James  A.  Page,  of  Boston,  and 
Principal  L.  L.  Camp,  of  New  Haven,  Ct.,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Boston  School  Board  by  every  member  of  his  division  committee.  Dr. 
L.  D.  Packard,  Charles  T.  Gallagher,  the  president  of  the  Board,  and 
formerly  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Clark,  Judge  Joseph  D.  Fallon,  William  A. 
Mowry,  and  Richard  J.  Walsh,  and  otlier  tributes  on  difl’erent  occa¬ 
sions,  attest  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  high  place  Mr.  Clark  had  won 
in  the  aftections  and  confidence  of  his  fellow  teachers  and  co-workers. 
The  writer  of  this  had  known  Mr.  Clark  and  observed  his  w’ork  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  would  appropriate  as  his  own  words  the 
high  encomiums  pronounced  upon  him  by  those  mentioned  above. 
What  a  testimonial  were  the  words  of  Dr.  Dunton  which  concluded 
his  address  at  the  funeral  services  in  the  Allston  Church  :  — 

“  He  was  an  all-round  schoolmaster.  He  had  no  specialties,  no 
hobbies,  no  crotchets.  One  subject  was  to  him  of  just  as  much  im¬ 
portance  as  another  till  it  had  received  its  due  share  of  attention.  He 
strove  constantlv  for  the  full,  complete,  well-balanced  development  of 
his  pupils,  and  never  for  the  glory  which  comes  from  giving  public  but 
undue  prominence  to  any  one  branch  of  study.  He  was  professionally 
honest  to  as  high  a  degree  as  any  man  I  ever  knew.  This  kept  his 
school  well  poised  ;  and  his  keen  professional  insight,  his  high  ideal  of 
the  art  of  teaching,  and  his  (puck,  shrewd,  accurate  judgment,  all  tended 
to  elevate  the  administration  of  all  departments  of  school  work.  So 
that  for  many  years  he  has,  by  the  universal  judgment  of  the  profession, 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  teachers  of  his  grade. 

“And  still  his  pow’er  was  felt  cpnte  as  much  beyond  his  school  as  in 
it.  He  was  w’idely  and  accurately  Informed  in  regard  to  all  school 
questions  agitating  the  educational  w’orld,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in 
them  all.  Then,  too,  he  possessed  in  a  marked  degree,  one  trait  for 
which  public  school  teachers  are  not  specially  noted.  He  W'as  ahso- 
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liitely  fearless  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions.  His  opinions  were 
convictions,  and  he  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  If  a  criticism 
ought  to  be  made  on  a  fellow  teacher  or  an  official  superior,  he  seemed 
absolutely  forgetful  of  self  and  all  consequences  to  self,  and  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  truth,  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  good,  spoke  the  truth 
freely  and  fearlessly.  Public  education  in  the  city  of  Boston  and 
throughout  the  country  is  under  deep  and  lasting  obligations  to  hi.n  for 
his  wise  and  earnest  advocacy  of  school  reforms. 

“  His  acquaintance  with  public  adairs  was  generous,  and  his  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  nation  was  deep.  He  was  something  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  politician,  but  mainly  in  the  direction  of  educational  affairs.  Here 
many  a  man  has  felt  the  power  of  his  opposition. 

“  His  religious  nature  was  deep,  quick,  devotional.  He  was  catholic 
in  spirit  and  tolerant  in  opinion.  His  creed  was  often  expressed  in 
these  words :  ‘  The  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.’ 
God  he  adored  ;  man  he  loved.  Here,  I  believe,  lies  the  secret  of  his 
great  success.  Thoroughly  conscientious,  he  was  devoted  to  the  good 
of  his  fellowmen. 

“  But,  after  all,  what  drew  us,  what  cheered  us,  what  comforted  us, 
was  his  great,  warm,  generous  heart.  His  social  power  among  his 
friends  was  phenomenal.  Keen,  bright,  genial,  w’itty,  he  was  pre¬ 
eminently  the  life  of  our  professional  social  gatherings.  At  our  ban¬ 
quets  the  merriest  laugh  rang  out  from  his  end  of  the  table.  The 
broadest,  cheeriest  smile  spread  itself  over  his  face  and  the  merriest 
group  found  him  at  its  center.  He  no  doubt  had  his  blue,  sad  hours,  —  as 
who  has  not.^  —  but  he  kept  them  for  himself ;  to  his  friends  he  brought 
light,  peace,  and  joy. 

“  The  same  generous,  genial  nature  poured  itself  out  in  fullness  in 
the  domestic  circle.  Few  men  lavish  so  deep  and  warm  an  affection 
upon  the  members  of  their  own  families.  He  lived  in  and  for  his 
friends. 

“  A  great,  wise,  inspiring  teacher  has  gone  to  his  reward.  A  noble, 
generous  friend  has  passed  away.  But  what  a  legacy  he  has  left  behind  ! 
What  riches  of  sweet  memories,  of  joys,  of  hopes,  of  loving  friendship, 
are  ours !  Though  dead,  how  truly  he  lives,  and  will  forever  live,  in 
the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him  and  have  been  favored  with  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  useful  life.  We  do  well  to  commemorate  and  cherish 
such  a  life,  and  thus  to  make  it  a  perpetual  inspiration  to  better  thought 
and  action.” 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETT FOE  PROMOTING 
GOOD  CITIZENSHIP. 

ri'^HE  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Good  Citizenship,  with 
_L  its  headquarters  at  Boston,  is  proving  itself  to  be  an  organization 
which  could  well  be  duplicated  in  every  state  in  the  Union. 

For  those  wdio  are  not  conversant  with  the  aim  and  work  of  this 
society,  now  in  its  second  year,  an  outline  here  may  not  he  out  of  place. 

As  its  Constitution  says,  its  object  is  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  good  citizenship,  and  to  promote  the  observance  oPthe 
duties  imposed  thereby. 

Any  person,  irrespective  of  sex,  desiring  to  further  the  object  of  the 
society,  either  by  individual  or  organized  etlbrt,  may  become  a  member 
by  signing  the  Constitution,  either  in  person  or  by  proxy. 

The  administration  of  the  society  is  vested  in  a  Body  of  Directors. 
Any  member  may  become  a  director  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  present  at  any  regularly  called  meeting.  These,  who  are  in  fact 
the  active  members,  are  assessed  an  annual  tax  of  one  dollar. 

The  officers  are  a  President,  one  or  more  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treas¬ 
urer,  a  Secretary,  and  an  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Secretary,  and  five  others.  These  are  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  on  the  Monday  next  preceding  the  last  Wednesday  of 
May.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  is  the  President  of  the  society.  Will¬ 
iam  A.  Mowry,  Hon.  Edward  Atkinson,  and  three  others,  Vice- 
Presidents;  Dr.  C.  F.  Crehore,  the  Secretary;  Seth  P.  Smith,  the 
Treasurer;  and  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee. 

The  directors  elect  annually  the  following  standing  committees,  of 
which  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  is  ex  officio  chairman  :  — 

I.  A  Committee  on  Membership.  2.  A  Committee  on  Courses  of 
Reading,  and  upon  Courses  of  Study  in  schools  and  higher  institutions 
of  learning  in  matters  pertaining  to  citizenship.  3.  A  Committee  on 
Publications  and  Lectures.  4.  A  Committee  on  Finance. 

But  while  thus  organized  for  work  the  real  success  depends  upon  the 
earnest  individual  effort  of  members  ;  to  these  the  society  does  not  desire 
to  give  too  specific  instructions.  It  calls  upon  each  to  follow  out  in  the 
wisest  w'ay  his  best  thought  concerning  the  subject.  Whether  engaged 
in  any  department  of  educational  or  distinctly  religious  life,  whether 
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engrossed  in  a  business  career,  or  absorbed  in  the  duties  of  home  and 
social  life,  the  daily  vocation  gives  abundant  opportunity  and  scope  for 
promoting  the  ends  for  which  the  society  exists.  Various  gifts  make 
various  opportunities.  Many  can  help  the  organized  work  of  the  soci¬ 
ety  by  pecuniary  aid  ;  thus,  ten  dollars  will  pay  for  the  publication  of  a 
good  tract ;  thirty  dollars  for  a  pamphlet.  The  publication  of  such  is  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  society,  more  and  more  to  be  encouraged. 
The  Committee  on  Courses  of  Study,  Prof.  Davis  R.  Dewey,  Chairman, 
has  already  published  a  circular  containing  a  list,  with  notes,  of  text¬ 
books  for  the  study  of  Civil  Government,  which  has  been  sent  to  all 
teachers  of  such  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  many  other  states.  The  series 
of  articles  on  “  Preparation  for  Citizenship  in  New  England  Colleges,” 
now  appearing  at  successive  intervals  in  Education,  will,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  be  issued  as  a  second  circular  of  information  to  be  distributed 
among  the  colleges  of  the  country.  Another  forthcoming  circular  will 
announce  a  select,  suitable  list  of  books  to  aid  purchasing  committees  in 
libraries  and  schools,  and  for  home  reading.  These  publications  are 
sent  to  all  members  of  the  society. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  meeting  in  May,  meetings  are  held  on  the 
last  Monday  in  September,  December,  and  March.  Those  who  heard 
the  papers  of  Mr.  William  E.  Sheldon,  on  “  Instruction  in  Citizen¬ 
ship,”  and  of  Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole,  on  “  The  Trustworthy  Citizen,”  atthe 
September  and  December  meetings  respectively,  were  impressed  anew 
with  the  need  and  possibilities  of  the  society.  An  enlarged  opportunity 
for  work  has  recently  opened  in  having  Doctor  Hale’s  well-conducted 
magazine.  Lend  a  Hand.,  as  a  public  medium  of  communication. 

A  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  the  society  for  the  valuable  and  entertaining 
lectures  recently  given  in  the  Old  South  Meeting  House  on  Monday 
evenings,  from  January  7th  to  March  4th.  The  subjects,  relating  to 
Municipal  Government  and  Reform,  were  not  only  wisely  selected,  but 
admirably  treated  by  gentlemen  especially  well  fitted  for  the  work.  The 
“  Rise  of  American  Cities,”  by  Prof.  Albert  H.  Hart,  was  followed  by 
lectures  on  the  Government  of  Birmingham  and  Berlin,  by  Rev.  John 
Cuckson  and  Sylvester  Baxter.  The  newspaper  reports  of  these  could 
not  do  justice  to  the  amount  of  information  they  contained.  Mr.  Cuck¬ 
son  pronounced  Birmingham  to  be  the  best  governed  city  in  England, 
and  Mr.  Baxter  said  Berlin  was  the  best  governed  in  the  world. 

“  The  New  Ballot  System,”  as  given  by  Mr.  Richard  H.  Dana,  was 
not  only  novel  with  its  illustrations  of  details,  but  exceedingly  timely  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Massachusetts  is  so  soon  to  make  use  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  system.  Doctor  Mowry,  editor  of  Education,  in  “The  True 
School  Board,”  made  many  a  valuable  suggestion,  which  as  one  of  the 
newly-elected  members  of  the  Boston  School  Committee,  had  more  than 
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usual  weight  to  some  minds.  The  scholarly  paper  on  “  Josiah  Qiiincy 
the  Great  Mayor,”  by  Hon.  Mellen  Chamberlain,  the  Librarian  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  gave  a  historical  value  to  the  course,  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of  in  the  educational  aim  of  the  society.  But  this  was  not  all. 
An  inspiring  flight  of  the  imagination  was  revealed  in  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale’s  “  Possible  Boston.”  After  such  a  hopeful,  though  not 
improbable  outlook,  perhaps  it  was  w’ell  that  the  lectures  should  close 
with  a  practical  look  at  the  “  Government  of  Boston,”  by  Hon.  Henry 
H.  Sprague. 

A  supplementary  lecture  quite  equal  to  its  predecessors  was  given  at 
the  March  meeting  by  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  on  “  The  Study  of 
History  as  Productive  of  Good  Citizenship.” 

The  strength  of  this  society  lies  in  the  strong  men  allied  to  it.  Be¬ 
sides  the  officers  already  mentioned,  and  a  large  number  of  intelligent 
members,  the  standing  committees  include  such  men  as  John  Fiske, 
Rev.  W.  C.  Winslow,  LL.  D.,  Rev.  John  G.  Brooks,  Gamaliel  Brad¬ 
ford,  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  and  others  well  known  in  the  various  profes¬ 
sions.  But  behind  the  men  are  ever  the  broad,  genuine  principles  of  a 
true  citizenship  seeking  the  best  expression. 

Elizabeth  Porter  Gould. 


HOMO  GENE  O  US  E^  UA  T/ONS. 

To  THE  Editor  of  Education  :  — 

In  Education  for  February  (18S9)  is  an  article  on  “  The  Teaching 
of  Mathematics,”  by  Geo.  W.  Evans.  In  a  foot-note  on  page  387 
388  of  this  article  appears  the  following:  “  For  a  common  mis-state¬ 
ment  on  this  point,  see  Bradbury’s  Elementary  Algebra,  §  184,  p.  196.” 
The  following  is  the  article  referred  to  :  — 

184.  A  Homogeneous  Equation  is  one  in  which  the  sum  of  the 
exponents  of  the  unknown  quantities  in  each  term  containing  luiknown 
quantities  is  the  same.  Thus, 

4  —  4  AT  4/  -j-  16 

or  “h  3  "h  3  ^^y  ~\~y^  —  27 

or  X*  —  4  -j-  6  —  4  xy^  -\-y*  —  256. 

is  a  homogeneous  equation. 

For  the  same  “  mis-statement,”  consult  — 


Greenleaf’s  Elementary  Algebra 

,  page  259. 

Docharty’s  Institutes, 

“  190. 

Loomis’  Treatise, 

“  198. 

Robinson’s  Elementary, 

“  250. 
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Robinson’s  University,  page  176. 

Hamblin  Smith’s,  “  190. 

Wentworth’s  Elements,  “  222. 

Wells’  Complete,  “  237. 

Chrystal’s,  “  404. 


If  all  these  writers  on  Algebra  agree  to  call  such  an  equation  as 
2_y®  —  ^  xy T,x'^  —  (Wentworth’s  Elements,  page  222),  or  — 
2xy=.^  (Wells’  Complete,  page  238),  homogeneous  equations.,  who 
shall  say  them  nay?  If  all  agree,  and  are  consistent  in  using  the 
expression,  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  have  such  a  technical  term. 
Further,  I  cannot  find  anyone  who  has  defined  a  homogeneous  equation 
in  any  other  way.  Some  do  not  use  the  expression  at  all,  though  some 
of  these  do  define  a  homogeneous  expression.  Chrystal  (  Edinburgh, 
1886),  pages  404-5,  calls  such  simultaneous  equations  as\v‘^ —  ^2 
and  xy —  zy^  i,  “  The  so-called  Homogeneous  System." 

One  who  criticises  another  should  be  very  careful  himself.  On  the 
same  page  of  this  article  Mr.  Evans  (though  he  does  not  himself  define 
a  homogeneous  equation,)  writes  thus  :  “  As  a  homogeneous  equation 

can  always  be  factored,”  etc.  lie  gives  as  a  homogeneous  equation 
65  x^  —  64  xy  -|-  1 5  =  o  (factors  5  .v  —  ^y  =  o  and  13  x  —  ^y  =  o) . 

If  this  equation  is  changed  to  61  .v'^  —  64  xy  -}-  i5y~  =  o,  is  it  a  homo¬ 
geneous  equation  ?  Are  ^  x  —  3  V  =  o,  and  13  .v  —  59/  —  o  homogene¬ 
ous  equations.^  If  jiot,  what  is  a  homogeneous  equation.^  Will  Mr. 
Evans  give  the  factors  of  these  last  three  equations.^ 

W.  F.  Bkadbury. 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Secondary  Education.  —  The  interest  in  problems  relating  to  sec¬ 
ondary  education  as  manifested  in  our  own  country  at  the  present  time 
finds  its  counterpart  in  discussions  and  experiments  now  going  on  in 
foreign  countries. 

In  some  instances,  notably  in  France  and  Belgium,  these  matters  are 
involved  with  party  politics  ;  in  Spain  and  Italy,  where  there  is  great 
educational  awakening,  they  seem  for  the  time  being  less  urgent  than 
the  interests  of  elementary  instruction  for  illiterate  masses  ;  it  is  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Great  Britain  par  excellence  that  secondary  education  is 
treated  on  its  merits  without  undue  reference  to  politics  or  to  other 
grades  of  scholastic  work.  In  the  former,  these  discussions  starting 
with  the  question  of  over-pressure  have  worked  by  a  logical  process 
back  to  that  of  the  “  classics  versus  science.”  The  traditional  thorough¬ 
ness  and  persistence  of  the  Teutonic  mind  makes  it  certain  that  here  the 
matter  will  l)e  sifted  down  to  fundamental  principles  and  curricula  and 
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adjustments  gradually  evolved  that  will  give  light  and  guidance  to  the 
civilized  w'orld. 

English  speaking  countries  are  proceeding  by  practical  experiment 
along  the  same  line  and  in  the  end  will  probably  find  a  substantial 
agreement  between  their  own  practice  and  the  German  dicta. 

The  conditions  of  secondary  instruction  in  Great  Britain  resemble 
those  of  the  United  States  in  many  particulars.  State  aid,  state  regula¬ 
tions  and  state  inspection,  which  are  the  three  salient  conditions  of 
secondary  education  in  continental  Europe,  are  entirely  wanting  in 
England  and  play  but  a  small  part  in  Scotland.  The  absence  of  these 
restraints  has  both  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Just  now'  the  latter 
excite  more  attention  than  the  former  and  even  those  who  are  most 
jealous  of  that  liberty  of  action  which  Englishmen  prize  above  all  other 
privileges,  admit  the  need  of  better  guarantees  of  efficiency  in  the  case 
of  many  secondary  schools. 

The  officers  and  patrons  of  learning  in  England  w’ho  favor  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  minister  of  education  w'ould  place  these  schools  under 
his  direction  ;  w’hile  those  who  are  opposed  to  officialism  advocate  a 
law'  for  the  registration  of  all  teachers  and  the  development  of  examina¬ 
tions  for  secondary  schools  by  universities  and  other  impractical  agen¬ 
cies.  The  London  Journal  of  Education  defines  its  position  on  the 
subject  as  follows:  “  VV’e  desire  a  Minister  of  Education.  .  .  re¬ 

sponsible  generally  for  public  instruction  from  the  universities  to  the 
elementary  school.  We  desire  a  compulsory  Registration  Bill  which 
shall  include  teachers  of  every  grade.  Lastly,  we  desire  supervision  of 
all  endowed  schools.”  This  supervision  is  not  intended  to  imply  gov¬ 
ernment  Inspection  or  government  examination  but  some  authoritative 
record  of  the  conditions  of  efficiency. 

In  Scotland  the  experiment  of  government  inspection  of  secondary 
schools  has  been  tried  for  two  years. 

From  the  report  of  “the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education”  for 
1887-88  it  appears  that  the  number  of  schools  voluntarily  seeking  the 
inspection  has  increased  and  further  that  while  in  a  few'  cases  renewed 
inspection  has  shown  the  adverse  conditions  afi'ecting  individual  schools- 
to  be  insurmountable ;  as  a  rule  it  has  given  evidence  of  renewed  activ¬ 
ity  and  a  development  of  curricula  to  meet  modern  recpiirements.  The 
examinations  show  in  general  that  the  instruction  is  sound  in  what  are 
commonly  called  university  subjects,  viz.  :  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe¬ 
matics.  The  prevailing  tendency  of  parents  to  withdraw  their  children 
before  they  reach  the  highest  class  is  noted  as  a  serious  loss  to  the 
children  themselves.  Another  evil  w'hich  the  report  dwells  upon  as 
affecting  the  general  efficiency  of  the  schools  is  the  irregularity  of  at¬ 
tendance  caused  by  parents  withdrawing  their  children  before  the  close 
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of  the  year’s  session  and  unduly  prolonging  their  vacations.  These 
complaints  surely  sound  familiar  to  American  readers. 

In  connection  with  the  inspection  of  higher  schools,  the  committee 
have  devised  a  plan  of  examinations  for  leaving  certificates.  Three 
grades  of  certificates  have  been  provided  named  respectively,  honors, 
first  grade,  and  second  grade. 

The  system  of  inspection  and  examination  thus  established  in  Scot¬ 
land  is  closely  analagous  to  that  maintained  by  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  New  York.  The  experiment  and  its  results  are  the  more 
interesting  to  us  on  account  of  the  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  Scotch  system  and  our  own.  The  higher  classes  of  the  burg  schools 
and  the  endow'ed  high  schools  like  those  of  Edinburgh  and  Dundee  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  public  high  schools  of  the  United  States,  the  voluntary 
schools  to  the  private  schools  of  our  country  ;  while  there,  as  here,  pro¬ 
vision  for  secondary  instruction  is  completed  in  the  preparatory’  yvork 
undertaken  by  the  universities. 


BELGIUM. 

Clergy  vs.  Schools.  —  Hy  a  recent  decree  of  the  Belgian  govern¬ 
ment  the  clergy  have  been  given  access  to  all  the  middle  and  higher 
schools  in  the  state.  Heretofore  they  have  had  the  right  to  teach  reli¬ 
gion  in  such  schools,  but  it  has  seldom  been  exercised.  Henceforth 
tyvo  hours  weekly  may  be  given  up  in  each  class  to  their  subjects.  In 
case  they  do  not  use  the  time,  the  ordinary  masters  may  utilize  it  for 
gymnastics,  revising  back  lessons  or  preparing  lessons.  The  power 
given  to  the  clergy  of  interfering  yvith  the  programs  of  the  schools  is 
much  resented  by  the  teachers  of  the  same. 

The  Educational  Exposition  at  Copenhagen  (1888).  —  The 
Scandinavian  Educational  Exposition  held  in  Copenhagen  last  year 
yvas  noted  particularly  for  its  art  and  industrial  features.  The  chief 
technical  schools  of  the  three  realms,  viz.  :  “  The  Royal  Institute  of 
Art  and  of  Industry”  at  Christiana,  the  “Technical  Schools  of  Stock¬ 
holm”  and  of  Copenhagen  formed  the  most  impressive  part  of  the 
exhibition.  Decorative  designs,  models  in  clay,  metal  yvork  and  wood 
work  yvere  characteristic  of  all  three.  The  yvorks  of  the  carpenter  and 
the  builder  in  wood  yy’ere  most  conspicuous  in  the  “Royal  Institute  of 
Christiana”  and  gave  a  yvonderful  impression  of  the  decorative  and 
architectural  possibilities  of  this  material.  In  his  report  of  the  exposi¬ 
tion  in  the  Revue  Pedagogique  of  January,  Mons.  H.  Durand  dwells 
particularly  upon  this  feature.  He  notes  also  that  girls  yvere  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Noryvegian  section  by  manual  yvork  only.  This  comprised 
needleyvork  of  all  kinds,  implements  of  household  industry  and  natural 
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history  collections,  including  flowers,  mosses,  leaves  and  shells  mounted 
and  classifled  with  great  taste  and  skill. 

The  elementary  schools  had  no  place  in  the  Norwegian  section. 

In  Sweden  technical  instruction  is  equally  developed  on  the  scientific 
and  practical  sides.  In  the  former  it  includes  the  study  of  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  physical  and  natural  science.  In  the 
latter  it  includes  the  exercises  that  lead  to  the  practical  professions,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  pertaining  to  the  construction  and  decoration  of  houses. 

The  designs  furnished  by  the  technical  school  of  Stockholm  showed 
at  once  force  and  beauty.  They  comprised  a  great  range  of  subjects 
from  the  simplest  geometric  figures  to  the  most  complicated  machines, 
reproductions  of  the  antique  and  original  compositions  for  tapestry  and 
mural  decoration.  Girls  participate  in  this  training  in  Sweden,  and 
while  their  sculptured  work  was  not  equal  to  that  of  the  boys  their 
wood  carving  and  modeling  surpassed. 

The  Danish  section  included  all  grades  and  classes  of  schools  and 
vcrv  clear  idea  of  tlie  entire  svstem  was  conveved  l)v  means  of  maps, 
statistical  charts,  programs,  written  exercises,  drawings,  etc. 

The  interest  in  j)opular  education  throughout  the  kingdom  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  per  capita  expense  for  elementary  schools  which  the  com¬ 
munes  willingly  assume  and  by  the  steatly  increase  in  school  attendance. 

The  following  statistics,  showing  the  expense  for  each  child  in  the 
schools  in  six  important  cities  <»f  Europe,  are  taken  from  a  chart  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  exposition  :  Stockholm,  iSS6,  $13.67  ;  Copenhagen,  18S8, 
$13.40;  Leipsic,  1883,  $i  1 .52  ;  Berlin,  18S6,  $10.98  ;  Chi  istiana,  1884. 
$9.38;  Dresden,  1885,  $8.84. 

Drawing  is  an  important  branch  of  all  classes  of  schools  in  Denmark. 
Exercises  in  design  are  introduced  in  a  very  elementary  stage  and 
maintained  throughout  in  accorilance  with  the  soundest  principles. 
The  chief  end  of  the  instruction,  as  stated  in  the  programs,  ‘‘is  to  hab¬ 
ituate  the  eve  to  observe  and  the  mind  to  conceive  for  itself  the  form  of 
objects.” 

Naturally  upon  such  a  basis,  technical  instruction  has  had  a  large  and 
vigorous  development.  Sixty-six  schools  of  this  character  of  public  or 
private  origin  arc  maintained  in  the  kingdom.  Their  work  is  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  “society  of  technical  schools”  whose  headquarters  are  at 
Copenhagen.  The  leading  school  is  that  of  the  capital  city,  d'his  en¬ 
rolled  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fiftv  pupils  in  1888  following 
courses  of  study  which  appertained  to  forty-five  difl'erent  arts  and  trades. 
The  care  and  expense  lavished  upon  the  school  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  director  receives  a  salary  ecjuivalent  to  $5,376  besides 
his  residence.  a.  t.  s. 
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BIBLlOGRAPJir  OF  CUBBFAT  PERIODICAL  LIT¬ 
ER  A  rURE  UPON  EDUCA  TIOX. 


The  following  bibliography  of  current  periodical  literature  includes  articles  upon 
education  ami  other  subjects  caiculateii  to  interest  teachers.  Oniy  articles  from  peri¬ 
odicals  not  nominally  educational  are  mentioned.  Articles  of  special  importance  to 
teachers  will,  as  a  rule,  be  mentioned  in  notes. 


Adaptiveness  of  Nature,  'I’he.  (irant 
Allen.  SortU  Amt-riran  Be.view^  March. 

Agnostieisin :  a  lleply.  Dr.  Wave 
and  the  Hishoj)  of  I’eterhorough. 
Sineteenth  CeHtiiri/,  Mjireh. 

■Vleibiades.  'I'hoinas  1).  .Seymour. 
ChnutaiKjuaii,  March. 

.Vnarchisni,  Scientitic.  II.  L.  Os¬ 
good.  Political  Science  Qaarterlii,  .Mar. 

Anglophobia  in  the  I'nited  .States: 
A  Reply.  ().  •!.  Casey.  Westminuter 
Bevieic,  .March. 

Anti(jnity.  .Some  Lessons  of.  F. 
Max  .Miiller.  Fortniijlitlit  Berieic,  yinv. 

.\rt.  An  Art  not  generally  under¬ 
stood.  II.  .Arthur  Kennedy.  Conteni- 
poranj  Jlevieic,  Manh. 

•Aryans.  'I'he  .Aryans  in  .Science  and 
History.  Horatio  ilale.  Popular  Sci¬ 
ence  Monthly^  Maiadi. 

Hallot.  'I'he  Hallot  in  New  York. 
A.  (’.  liernheiin.  Political  Science  (Quar¬ 
terly,  .March. 

Rarr,  .Mrs.,  The  Novels  of.  Oscar 
Fay  .Adams.  Audocer  Berieic,  .March. 

Helou,  IMerre,  Sketch  of.  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  M.arcli. 

Rimetallisni.  .\  Dialogue.  E.  Rro- 
die  Hoare.  \ational  Berieir,  March. 

Rryce's  .American  Commonwealth. 
Woodrow  Wilson.  Political  Science 
(Quarterly,  .March. 

Canada,  Comments  on.  Ch.arles 
Dudley  Warner.  Harper's,  March. 

Canada,  'I’he  Manifest  Destiny  of. 
J.  (J.  Schiirman.  Forum,  March. 

Celestial  Species,  The  Origin  of.  .1. 
Norman  Lockyer.  Harpers.  March. 

Centenaire  d*  nne  constitution,  Le. 
I.  Les  M»*comptes  et  les  Siicces  des 
Etats-l'nis.  Due  de  Noailles.  Bevue 
des  Dear  Mondes,  Feb. 

Chemistry.  'I'he  Chemistry  of  'I’o- 
day.  Ira  ilemsen.  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  March. 

.An  al)le  argument  for  the  study  of 
Chemistry  for  the  sake  of  pure  sci- 


Clay,  Henry.  Coleman  E.  Bishop. 
Ch  a  uia  uq  ua  n ,  M  .a  rch . 

Colonial  Lawyers  and  their  Work, 
.Some.  Frank  day  lord  Cook.  Atlan¬ 
tic,  .March. 

Color  in  the  .Animal  World.  J.  G. 
Wood.  Chantauquan,  .March. 

Competition  and  'I’nists.  George 
lies.  Popular  Science  Monthly,  March. 

Copyrights,  Common-Sense  and. 
George  S.  Boiithwell.  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Jlerieic,  .March. 

Criminals, 'I’he  care  of.  Z.  R.  Brock¬ 
way.  Chantauquan,  .March. 

.A  valuable  article. 

Darwin’s  Brilliant  Fallacy.  St. 
(ieorge  .Mivart.  Forum,  March. 

Day-Scln»o|.  .A  Country  Day-.School 
.Seventy  Years  .Ago.  I*.  11.  Gosse. 
Lonyman's,  March. 

Divination  in  the  .Seventeenth  Cen- 
turv.  F.  Legge.  Natiumd  Bevieio, 
March. 

Douleur  Morale,  La.  11.  Beaunis. 
Bevue  Philosophique,  Marcli. 

Dreams  as  relat**d  to  Literature, 
.lames  .Sully.  Forum.  March. 

Earth,  'I'he  Foundation-Stones  of 
the.  '!’.  G.  Bonney.  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  March. 

Ecce  Homo.  Westminster  Berieic, 
.March. 

Economy  in  Intellectual  AA'ork.  AV'm. 
11.  Burnham.  Scribner's,  March. 

'I’he  writer  considers  the  important 
(piestion,  ‘‘  How  the  maximum  of  in¬ 
tellectual  work  can  be  done  with  the 
minimum  expenditure  of  energy,”  and 
devotes  special  attention  to  the  rebi- 
tion  of  unconscious  cerebriil  processes 
to  the  problem  of  economy. 

Educational  INdicy,  (’anon  Grego¬ 
ry's.  Hugh  Price  Hughes.  Contem¬ 
porary  Berieic,  Marcli. 

Electricity.  .Something  Electricity 
is  Doing.  Charles  Barnard.  Century, 
.March. 
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[April, 


Embezzlers  and  Defaulters.  John 
Habberton.  Chautauquan,  Mareh. 

Emigrants.  Gentlemen  Emigrants 
to  the  United  States.  lilackM-ood's, 
Mareh. 

English  Wotneii,  The  Cliaraeteris- 
tics  of.  11.  E.  Lynn  J.,inton.  Fort¬ 
nightly  Jierietr,  Mandi. 

.Mentions  some  of  the  learned  women 
who  have  lived  in  England. 

Ethnographle,  —  Cours  de  1*  ?]eole 
d*  antbropologie  de  Paris:  1/  evolu¬ 
tion  des  mythesetdes  religions.  Andre 
Lefevre.  Beviie  Scit'ntihqiie,  Feb.  1(5. 

Examination  and  Education.  Presi¬ 
dents  Adams,  Gilman,  and  many  oth¬ 
ers.  NinHeenth  Century,  American 
Supplement,  March.  Leonard  Scott 
Pub.  Co. 

A  collection  of  American  opinions 
on  the  Nineteenth  Century  Pn)test. 
and  on  the  relation  of  examination  to 
education  in  this  country. 

Experts,  Errors  of  the.  Archibald 
Forbes.  Contemporary  llevieic,  March. 

Farmer.  How  every  Tenant  Planner 
may  become  bis  own  Landitu'd.  Ed¬ 
ward  Atkinson.  W’estminxter  Rerietc, 
March. 

Farming.  Does  .\merican  Farming 
Pa}’?  (ie«»rge  B.  Loring.  North 
American  Retieir,  March. 

Fine  Arts,  A  definition  of  the. 
Charles  E.  Xortttn.  Forum,  Mareh. 

France  and  her  Neighbors.  Black¬ 
wood's,  March. 

France,  The  Crisis  in.  A.  (Jauvain. 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  March. 

French  Tliouglit,  Tlie  Decadence  of. 
Mine.  Blaze  de  Bury.  Fortnightly  Re¬ 
view.  Marcli. 

(Jlass-Making.  1.  A  Pane  of  Glass. 
C.  Hanford  Henderson.  Popular  Sci¬ 
ence  Monthly,  March. 

Goethe  Society,  .\t  the.  Dion  Bou- 
cicault.  North  American  Review,  Mar. 

Greece.  Gossi|)  about.  VI.  J.  P. 
Mahafl'y.  Chautauquan.  March. 

Greek  Art.  11.  Clarence  Cook. 
Chautauquan,  March. 

Gymnastic  Exercises  and  .Appara¬ 
tus.  Scientific  American  Supplement, 
March  1(5. 

Heprinted  from  Boston  Herald. 

Homer  und  der  Hellenismus.  .Al¬ 
fred  Biese.  Preussische  .lahrh'ucher, 
F'ebruary. 

Humor.  What  is  Humor?  .Alexan¬ 
der  Stuart.  Macmillan's.  .March. 

Institute  of  Fran<*e, 'I'lie.  Theodore 
Child.  Harper's,  March. 

Isthmus  Canal  and  our  Government, 
The.  Stuart  F.  Weld.  Atlantic,  .Mar. 


Langage,  L'  evolution  phonetique 
du.  Paul  Hegnaud.  Revue  Philosoph- 
ique,  .March. 

License  System,  The  Ethics  of  the. 
John  Faville.  Andover  Review,  .Mar. 

Lutherthums.  Die  Symbole  des.  D. 
Karl  Muller.  Preussische  .fahrb'ucher, 
February. 

Malerei  und  Bildnerei  der  Japaner, 
Die.  Dr.  D.  Brauns.  Unsere,  Zeit, 
Drittes  Heft. 

Malthus,  Statistics  versus.  West¬ 
minster  Review,  .March. 

.Matliematiques,  —  Demonstrations 
Elementhires  du  theoreme  de  Pytha- 
gore.  Revue  Scientifique,  Feb.  16. 

Alemory,  Hist<»rically  and  flxperi- 
mentally  Considered.  11.  Win.  11. 
Burnham.  American  Journal  of  Psy¬ 
chology,  February. 

The  writer  continues  his  historical 
sketch  of  the  theories  of  memory,  pre¬ 
senting  tlie  most  important  views  of 
writers  since  Katit. 

Mental  Science.  Statistics  of  A’^is- 
ual  Images.  Science,  .March  8. 

.An  account  of  Professor  Minot’s  in¬ 
teresting  study  reported  to  tlie  .Ameri¬ 
can  Psychical  Hesearch  .Society. 

Mental  .Science,  The  Genesis  of  Er¬ 
ror.  Science,  .March  1. 

A  summary  of  Professor  Exner’s 
recent  essay  upon  this  subject. 

.Metric  .Systems,  The  Decimal  and 
the.  Westminster  Review,  Mareh. 

Minicoy:  the  Island  of  Women. 
Conclusion.  Blackwood's,  .March. 

.Miraculous,  'I'lie  A’alue  of  Witness 
to  the.  Professor  Huxley.  Mine- 
teenth  Century.  March. 

Monopolies,  N.itural  Monopolies  and 
I.ocal  'I'axatlon.  Richard  T.  Ely. 
Lend  a  Hand,  .March. 

Moon- .Myths,  .South  Slavic.  Fried¬ 
rich  S.  Krauss.  Pojmlar  Science  Month¬ 
ly,  March. 

Motley’s  liCtters.  George  William 
Curtis.  Harper's,  March. 

Natural  .Science  in  Elementary 
Schools.  .1.  .M.  .Arms.  P<}pular  Sci¬ 
ence  Monthly,  .March. 

.A  paper  read  at  the  National  School 
of  Methods,  Saratoga,  .August.  1888. 

Neander,  .Augu>it,  Bede  auf.  .Adolf 
Harnack.  Preussische  .fahrb'ucher.  Feb. 

Negro,  'i'lie  Future  of  the.  W.  S. 
Scarborough,  Forum,  March. 

Numbers.  Favorite  Numbers.  .Al¬ 
bert  Williams,  Jr.  Scientific  American 
Supplement,  .March  16. 

Interesting. 

Dbservatory,  .A  Sontliern.  .A.  M. 
Clerke.  Contemporary  Review,  March. 
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Oil.  The  Use  of  Oil  to  Still  the 
Waves.  W.  H.  Beekler.  Centuri/, 
March. 

Old  Testament  Literature,  Recent. 
S.  K.  Driver.  Contemporary  Review, 
March. 

Paranoiac,  Extracts  from  the  .Vuto- 
bio^raphy  of  a.  Frederick  Peterson, 
M.  D.  American  Journal  of  Psycholo¬ 
gy,  February. 

Pensee  et  le  reel.  La.  F.  Evellin. 
Revue  Philosophique ,  March. 

Poet,  A  Royal.  J.  W.  Cromble. 
Macmillan's,  Marcli. 

Postal  Reform,  The  Next.  Leonard 
W.  Bacon.  Forum,  Marcli. 

Prohibitionism  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Goldwin  Smith.  Mac¬ 
millan's,  March. 

Psychologic,  —  Les  perceptions  in- 
consclentes  de  T  hypnotisme.  A.  Bi- 
net.  Revue  Scientifique,  Fet).  23. 

Public  School  of  a  Past  Generation, 
A.  W.  Marsham  .\dams.  The  Month, 
Marcli. 

An  account  of  the  College  of  Win¬ 
chester,  forty  years  ago. 

Public  Schools,  The  Bible  in  the. 
Cardinal  Manning.  Farum,  March. 

The  author  thinks  that  the  public 
school  law  in  America  is  “  in  conflict 
with  botli  parental  rights  and  liberty 
of  conscience.” 

Railways,  Legislative  Injustice  to. 
Henry  Clews.  North  American  Re¬ 
view,  .March. 

Railway  Mail  Service.  The.  Tliomas 
L.  James.  Bcrihner's,  March. 

Railways,  Their  Future  in  China. 
W.  B.  Dunlap.  Blackwaod's,  March. 

Reality,  What  is?  Part  I.  'I'he 
Answer  of  Subjective  -Vnalysis.  Fran¬ 
cis  H.  Johnson.  Andover  Revieiv,  Mar. 

Reformation,  The  New.  .Mrs.  Hum¬ 
phrey  Ward.  Nineteenth  Century,  .Mar. 

Reviewers  and  their  Ways.  Andrew 
Lang.  Forum,  March. 

Science,  New  Chapters  in  the  War¬ 
fare  of.  V.  “  Demoniacal  Posses¬ 
sion”  and  Insanity.  Part  11.  An- 


j  drew  1).  White.  Popiilar  Science  Month- 
I  ly,  March. 

:  Seward,  William  IL,  Personal  Remi¬ 

niscences  of.  Samuel  J.  Barrows  and 
Isabel  C.  Barrows.  Atlantic,  March. 

Sewing-Machine,  Industrial  and  So¬ 
cial  Eflects  of  the.  Ernest  Ingersoll. 
Chnutauquan,  March. 

Simplicity.  Charles  Dudley  War¬ 
ner.  Atlantic,  March. 

Snow,  Frost,  Storm,  and  Avalanche. 

1  Cornhill  Magazine,  .March. 

1  Social  Economics.  The  Outline  of 
I  an  Elective  Course  of  Study.  Pro- 
I  fessor  'I’licker.  Andover  Review,  Mar. 

!  Social  Order,  Law  as  a  Disturber  of. 

!  Benjamin  Reece.  Popular  Science 
'  Monthly,  .March. 

.Society.  How  Society  Reforms  It- 
!  self.  Edward  Atkinson.  Forum,  March. 

I  .\  criticism  of  various  proposed 
methods  of  economic  reform. 

I  Taxes.  Income  and  Property  Taxes. 

I  Gustav  Cohn.  Fditical  Science  Quar- 
'  terly,  March. 

Tennyson  as  Prophet.  F.  W.  II. 
j  Myers.  Nineteenth  Century,  Man-h. 

I  Ticonderoga.  Bennington,  and  Oris- 
I  kany.  John  Fiske.  Atlantic,  March, 
j  Unearned  Increment,  Radicals  and 
I  the.  W.  11.  .Mai  lock.  National  Re- 
j  view,  .March. 

'  United  States,  A  Full  Length  Por- 
!  trait  of  the.  Edward  Eggleston. 

‘  Century,  March. 

'  .\  review  of  Brj'ce's  “  American 

Commonwealth.” 

;  Westminster  .Vbbey  and  its  Monu- 
!  ments.  William  Morris  and  Editor. 

!  Nineteenth  Century,  March. 

I  Women,  Advanced  Education  of. 

I  Kate  Ste))iiens.  Forum,  March, 
i  Women,  'i'he  Education  of.  Eva 

Knatchbull-llugessen.  National  Re- 
{  view,  March. 

I  Women.  Work  and  Women.  West- 

j  minster  Review,  .March. 

Words.  Can  we  think  without 

j  Words?  Max  Muller.  Nineteenth 
1  Century,  March. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED. 

Reports  of  the  Town  Officers  of  Ml(hllel)orouKh,  Mass. ;  the  Selectmen  and  other  Town 
Officers  of  Bedford,  Mass.;  the  Town  Officers  of  Medflcld,  Mass.;  the  Town  Officers  of 
Revere,  Mass.;  the  Officers  of  the  Town  of  Franklin,  Mass.;  the  School  Committee  of 
Marlborough,  Mass.;  the  Board  of  Instruction  of  Portsmouth,  X.  H.;  the  School  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Hopkinton,  Mass. 
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The  Government  of  the  1’eople  of  the  United  States.  Hy  Franeis  X. 
Thorpe,  Fh.  D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  .Science  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Manual  Training  School,  and  lA?ctnrer  on  (Mvll  Government  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania.  Price,  DO  cents.  Philadelphia;  p]ldredge  «.t  Bro. 
At  a  time  when  so  much  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  teaching  of  Civics,  at 
is  the  case  at  the  present,  no  excuse  is  needed  for  tlie  presentation  of  a  new 
work  on  the  subject.  Hut  were  tlie  market  overstockeil  with  sucli  books,  room 
•could  easily  be  found  for  a  volume  as  full  of  meat  as  is  this  one  before  us. 
There  is  nothing  hacknej-ed  or  commonplace  here,  either  in  material  or  method 
of  treatment.  Part  1  takes  up  “The  Foundations  of  Government,”  and  after 
explaining  “'I'he  Four  Stages  of  Society,"  namely:  “  Savages,”  “  Herdsmen," 
Husl)andmen,"  and  “  Manufacturers,"  and  “The  Four  Groups  of  Bights,” 
Industrial,"  “Political,"  “.Social,"  and  “  Beligious  and  Moral"  (a  novel 
feature  in  such  textiiooks),  the  author  proceeds  in  a  clear  and  cftinprehensive 
manner  to  develoj*  “ The  American  (’onstitutions,"  by  relating  tbe  “.Story  of 
Political  Bights  in  Kngland,"  and  the  ••  Srury  of  Political  Bights  in  ('olonial 
America." 

Part  2,  “  Local  (fovernment,”  contains  many  features  that  will  lie  much 
appreciated  by  wide-awake  teachers.  'I'liree  pag<*s  are  (ievoted  to  “Caucuses," 
their  business,  Itenclits,  and  evils.  A  carefully  prepared  list  of  town  and  city 
orticers  and  tbeir  liuties  is  found.  The  county,  state,  and  territory  are  taken  up 
in  the  same  way. 

Part  ;i,  while  furnishing  in  a  condensed  though  simple  form  all  that  could  be 
asked  for  of  the  “Constitution  "  study  umler  the  heatl  of  “The  Nation, "  is  not 
limited  to  that  alone,  but  contains  much  else  that  will  be  found  of  value  to  the 
pupil.  The  usual  “  .State  Papers  "  are  found  in  P:irt  4,  while  some  interesting 
taldes  are  given  in  the  appendix.  paragraph  on  the  “  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  "  shows  us  that  the  book  is  brought  up  to  the  present  time,  and  the  three 
hundred  pages  indicate  that  it  is  not  too  compendious  for  any  high  scliool. 


Analytic  Geometry.  By  A.  S.  Hardy,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Dart¬ 
mouth  Colh'ge,  ami  author  of  “  Klenients  of  (Quaternions."  Pp.  22!l.  I’rice, 
§1.00.  Boston:  Ginn  &  ('ompnny. 

This  work  is  evidently  designed  for  the  student,  rather  than  teacher.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  is  given  to  those  fumlamental  conceptions  ami  processes 
which  have  been  found  to  be  sources  of  dilllculty  to  the  student  in  ac<|uiring  a 
grasp  of  the  subject  as  a  method  of  rexearrh.  The  limits  of  the  work  are  fixed 
by  the  time  usually  devoted  to  .\nalytic  Geometry  in  our  college  courses  by 
those  who  are  not  to  make  a  special  study  in  Mathematics.  It  will  prove  to  be 
a  textbook  which  the  teacher  will  use  in  his  classroom,  rather  than  a  boof' o/ 
reference  to  be  placed  on  his  stmly  shelf.  Many  points  in  its  plan  and  method 
of  presentation  show  plainly  the  exact  and  critical  scholarship  of  the  author. 
We  venture  to  predict  for  it  great  success  as  a  textbook. 
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Five  IIundhed  Choice  Selections  from  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Grammatical 
Exercises  and  Memorizing,  witli  a  Drill  Hook  for  Review  in  English  Gram¬ 
mar  and  Analyzing.  By  Frances  \V.  Lewis,  A.  B.,  Rhode  Island  Normal 
School.  Boards,  pp.  I(i0.  Price,  75  cts,  Boston:  Eastern  FIducational 
Bureau,  oO  Bromtield  Street. 

Many  teachers  in  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Normal  Schools,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  induct  the  students  into  the  principles  of  Rhetoric,  have  found 
that  the  pupils  required  review  in  Grammar  and  Analysis  before  they  were 
fitted  to  grasp  the  hntader  and  more  jiractical  applications  of  Rhetoric.  This 
book  is  the  outcome  of  the  careful  study  of  these  ditliculties  and  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  mastery  of  them.  It  is  emphatically  a  classroom  book  and  will  be 
heartily  welcomed  by  many  teachers  of  Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  both  for  the 
Drill  Book  in  Grammar  and  for  the  most  excellent  list  of  selections  for  memo¬ 
rizing,  parsing,  and  analysis.  These  .500  quotations  include  many  of  the  finest 
gems  in  our  language.  The  book  will  meet  a  broad  need. 

Confessions  I) ’L'N  OuvitiEU.  By  Einilie  Souvestre.  Edited  by  O.  B.  Super, 
Ph.  I).,  Pr'ofessor  of  Modern  Languages  in  Dickenson  College.  Boston:!). 
C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers.  18S9.  Pp.  127.  Price  .'10  cents. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  find  a  French  work  that  will  appeal  to  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  mankind,  that  is  well  ada)>ted  to  use  as  a  class  hook  for  translation. 
This  work,  however,  contains  more  sound  common-sense  and  health^'  inspiring 
views  of  the  philosophy  of  human  life  than  can  often  be  found  in  an  equal 
number  of  pages.  Here,  on  almost  every  page,  is  “  the  genuine  expression  of 
noble  feelings  and,  above  all,  an  efiort  to  correct  the  false  impression  that 
material  possessions  make  up  the  sum  of  human  happiness."  This  work  is 
better  adapted  for  use  in  advanced  classes  than  for  beginners,  and  the  notes 
are  intended  to  siqiply  only  such  information  as  the  diligent  student  is  not 
likely  to  obtain  by  consulting  the  French-Fhiglish  dictionaries  ordinarily  in 
use. 

A  Textbook  on  F^lementakv  Bioloijy.  By  R.  .1.  Harvey  Gibson,  M.  A., 
University  College,  Liverpool.  192  engravings.  London  and  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1889.  Pp.  .‘102. 

This  new  and  scholarly  work  deals  with  the  relationship  of  Botany  to  Zool¬ 
ogy,  and  of  both  to  the  fundamental  sciences  of  Physics  and  Chemistry.  Its 
order  is  from  (1)  .Matter  to  (2)  Protoplasm,  (.‘1)  Individual  and  Tribal  Life,  (4) 
Protista,  (5)  Protozoa,  (G)  Non-Vascularia,  (7)  Vasculari,  (8)  Invertebrata,. 
and  finally  (9)  Vertebrata.  To  this  is  added  a  History  of  Biology. 

This  enterprising  house,  which  has  lately  established  a  special  branch  in  New 
York,  is  ottering  to  American  teachers  a  large  list  of  ver}'  valuable  textbooks 
upon  various  branches  of  common  school  study  and  of  the  higher  education. 
Anything  which  has  their  imprint  upon  it  is  worthy  the  careful  attention  of  all 
teachers. 

An  Essav  on  Hoi'seiioli)  Service;  also,  Legal  Points  and  other  matter  con¬ 
cerning  Domestic  Service,  etc.  Piepared  by  Mary  A.  Ripley.  Published  by 
the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Bufi'alo,  and  for  sale  at 
the  Union  Rooms,  2.5  Niagara  .Street,  Bufi'alo,  N,  Y.  1889. 

A  capital  little  treatise  on  the  “  Servant  Question,"  and  containing  a  great 
amount  of  valuable  information  and  many  useful  blank  forms.  It  is  besides 
admirably  written. 

A  History  of  F^ighteentii  Century  Literature.  IGGO  — 1780.  By  Ed¬ 
mund  Gosse,  M.  A.  Clark,  Professor  in  English  Literature  at  Trinity  Col- 
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lejre,  Cambridge.  Pp.  41.i.  London  and  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1S89. 

Tliis  new  philosophical  treatise  upon  the  history  of  our  Literature  after  the 
restoration,  will  he  gladly  welcomed  hy  a  host  of  American  teachers.  The 
work  is  scholarly,  orderlj’,  and  methodical.  Its  treatment  of  the  various 
authors  appears  fair,  honest,  and  with  good  judgment.  Poetry,  the  drama, 
and  prose  are  separatelj’  considered,  and  all  is  done  as  hy  a  master’s  hand. 
The  book  is  cordially  commended  as  worth  the  immediate  attention  of  all  teach- 
■ers  in  this  department. 

Choice  Sei.ections.  By  Charles  Northend,  A.  M.,  author  of  “Teacher  and 
Parent,”  “Teacher’s  Assistant,”  etc.  New  York:  1).  Appleton  &  Co.  1888. 
Pp.  140. 

This  book  contains  about  six  hundred  extracts  from  more  than  two  hundred 
different  authors,  designed  for  lessons  in  recitation,  reading,  morals  aiul  litera¬ 
ture.  The  volume  was  originally  published  as  two  separate  parts  but  it  has 
been  thought  that  a  combination  of  the  two  will  prove  acceptable,  and  the}' are, 
therefore,  so  presented  in  this  work.  The  book  contains  an  alphabetical  list  of 
the  authors  as  well  as  a  list  of  the  selections,  both  prose  and  poetry,  with  the 
author  of  each. 

The  Beginneh’s  Reading  Book.  By  Eben  IL  Davis,  A.  M.,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Chelsea,  Mass.  Illustrated.  Pp.  128.  Price  42  cents.  Philadel¬ 
phia:  .1.  B.  Lippincott  ('o.  For  sale  by  F.  M.  Ambrose. 

This  is  a  particularly  attractive  reader.  Any  child  given  such  a  book  to  study, 
•must,  of  necessity,  enjoy  the  lessons  and  get  on  faster  than  with  a  less  attrac¬ 
tive  work.  It  is  well  printed  with  clear  large  type,  on  good  paper,  while  the 
illustrations  are  above  the  average.  Tlie  book  is  well  worthy  a  place  in  Lip- 
plncott’s  Popular  Series.  It  will  at  once  take  first  rank  among  our  best  read¬ 
ing  series,  and  will  uiupiestionably  have  an  extended  sale. 

We  have  received  from  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  four  new  books  on 
Education:  The  English  ('ycloledia  of  Edi'cation,  The  Fikst  Thhee 
Yeahs  of  Childhood,  The  Kindekiiakten  System,  and  Oiithoefy  .Made 
Easy.  They  are  all  tirst-class. 

Sonnen.schein’s  ('ycloi*a:dia  of  Edlcation.  Arranged  and  edited  by  Al¬ 
fred  Eweu  Fletcher.  Syracuse,  N.Y.:  (J.  W.  Bardeen.  1889.  Pp.  .*>02. 
Price  83.7.5. 

This  immense  work  is  a  handbook  of  reference  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
education  (its  history,  theory,  and  practice),  comprising  articles  by  eminent 
educational  specialists.  The  staff  of  writers  includes  such  men  as  Oscar 
Brow’uing,  .1.  S.  Curwen,  Principal  Donaldson,  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  David  Sal¬ 
mon,  Arthur  Sidgwick,  Professor  .lames  Sully,  and  many  others.  The  work 
also  contains  a  carefully  compiled  Bibliography  of  Pedagogy.  The  object 
kept  in  view  by  the  writers  of  this  work  has  been  to  make  it  useful  to  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  educational  (juestions,  and  especially  to  those  engaged  in  the 
work  of  teaching,  whether  in  elementary,  secondary,  or  the  higher  schools. 
It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  contributors  to  give  telescopic  rather  than  a  micro¬ 
scopic  view  of  the  educational  facts  and  questions  discussed,  and  to  bring  their 
purely  pedagogical  features  into  clear  outline. 

The  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood.  By  Bernard  Perez.  Edited  and 
translated  by  Alice  M.  Christie,  translator  of  “  Child  and  Child  Nature,”  etc. 
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With  an  Introduction  by  Jainc.s  Sully,  M.  A.  Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen. 
Pp.  294.  Price,  $1.50. 

The  writer  of  this  valuable  treatise  set  himself  to  observe  and  follow  out,  in 
little  children,  the  gradual  awakening  of  those  faculties  which  constitute  their 
physical  activit}".  He  says:  “As  to  the  interpretation  of  facts,  I  have  striven 
to  be  guided  by  the  spirit  of  the  experimental  method.  If  I  have  sometimes 
been  happy  in  my  observations  and  judgments,  it  is  to  this  method  that  the 
honor  is  due;  the  mistakes  and  omissions  are  my  own  share.”  The  translation 
is  clear  and  concise,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  translator.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  book  is  hardly  up  to  the  ordinary  high  standard  of  the  publishers. 
It  might  be  much  more  attractive  in  its  appearance.  It  is  printed  in  small 
type,  and  looks  cramped  and  uninviting,  and  is  dillicult  to  read. 

Thk  Kinukkgauten  :  Principles  of  Froebel's  System  and  their  bearing  on  the 
education  of  women,  also  remarks  on  the  higher  education  of  women.  By 
Emily  Sbirreff,  author  of  “Intellectual  Education  of  Women.”  Syracuse: 
C.  W.  Bardeen.  Pp.  200.  Price,  .$1.00. 

The  short  papers  given  in  this  work  were  originally  published  in  the  “  Wom¬ 
en’s  Education  .lournal”  in  two  distinct  aeries.  The  real  worth  of  Froebel’s 
philosophy  in  training  young  children,  and  in  its  influence  over  the  education 
of  women,  is  very  imperfectly  understood  or  recognized,  and,  too  generally,  an 
Ignorant  and  mistaken  view  is  taken  of  its  importance.  This  little  book  gives 
a  very  clear  and  concise,  though  short,  account  of  Froebel’s  principles,  and 
also  shows  how  this  early  training  can  be  carried  on  to  the  ordinary  book 
learning  of  later  schools,  and  what  influence  it  will  have  on  the  pupil’s  apti¬ 
tude  for  the  latter. 

Ortiioei’Y  Made  Ea.sy  :  A  Boyal  Uoad  to  ('orrect  Pronunciation.  B}’  Marcelia 
Wood  Hall.  Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen.  Pp.  103.  75  cents. 

Mrs.  Hall  says,  “'I'he  best  method  of  simplifying  the  stud}"  of  orthoepy,  I 
have  found  —  after  long  and  close  application  to  the  subject  —  to  be  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  words  commonly  mispronounced  into  sentences,  and  following  each 
exercise  with  a  key.’’  The  author  gives  the  right  pronunciation,  in  each  case, 
and  no  other.  Webster  is  taken  as  authority,  but  when  Worcester  differs  from 
him,  Worcester  is  (juoted  also.  Many  geographical  and  biographical  names 
have  been  introduced,  also  the  more  difllcult  proper  names  in  Shakespeare’s 
plays.  The  book  contains  thirty-eight  exercises  with  a  key  to  each  exercise. 

.  A  Healthy  Body.  A  textbook  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Hygiene,  Alcohol 
and  Narcotics,  for  use  in  Intermediate  grades  in  public  and  pi  ivate  schools. 
By  Charles  H.  Stowell,  M.  1).  I’rofessor  of  Histology  and  Microscopy,  in 
the  Fniversity  of  Michigan.  12mo.  Cloth.  Pp.  223.  Price,  50  cents,  ('hi- 
cago:  John  C.  Buckbee  &  (-’o.  1889. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  present  physiological  laws  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  pupils  in  intermediate  grades  may  become  familiar  with,  and  know  how  to 
care  for,  the  various  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body.  The  author  has  given, 
careful  attention  to  the  effects  produced  on  the  tissues  of  the  body  by  use  of 
alcohol  and  the  narcotics,  and  his  ideas  on  this  subject  are  forcible  and  clear, 
and  apparently  in  harmony  with  the  truths  of  science,  as  taught  by  the  best 
authorities  of  our  time.  The  work  is  characterized  by  the  following  important 
features:  1.  The  simple  and  clear  way  of  putting  a  scientific  truth.  2.  The 
large  number  of  illustrations.  3.  'I’he  laws  of  healthful  living.  What,  and 
how,  and  when  to  eat.  How  to  prevent  disease,  etc.  4.  'I'he  effects  of  alcohol 
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on  the  organs  and  tissues.  Some  most  foreilile  and  decisive  facts  are  presented 
under  tins  head.  It  is  (]uestional)le.  liowever,  whetlier  tlie  autlior's  plan  of 
presenting  Alcohol  in  its  various  phases  at  the  beginning  of  the  l)ook  before 
considering  the  cells  and  structure  of  the  human  body  is  the  best  order. 

Political  History  Sinck  181.5  (Excluding  the  I’nited States).  HyC.  11.  Lev- 
ermore,  Pli.  I).,  ami  1).  K.  Dewev.  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Massacimsetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Pp.  12t.  Price,  81.2.5.  Introduction,  .$1.0(1.  Boston:  W.  ,1. 
Schotield,  Publislier. 

This  is  a  syllabus  of  lectures  upon  Modern  Political  History,  prepared  origi¬ 
nally  for  use  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  'I'he  work  pre¬ 
sents  a  skeleton  of  nineteenth  century’  history  down  to  1889,  and  is  based  on 
co|>ious  references  to  standard  works,  and  to  important  articles  iti  the  leading 
reviews. 

SCIKMU-  MrsiC.  .V  series  of  papers  from  “  ’I'he  American  'I'eacher.”  1888.  By 
\\ .  S.  Tilden,  .Musical  Editor,  and  Teacher  of  .Music  in  the  State  Normal 
School,  Framingham,  Mass.  Boston :  New  England  Publishing  Company. 
Price,  20  cents. 

Onk  iliM>RKi>  Ekssoxs  IX  Ex<;Lisii  Composition.  By  W.  11.  Huston,  .M.  A. 
Boston:  New  England  Publishing  Company.  1889.  Pp.  08.  Price,  25 
cents. 

A  .Manual  of  I)rawin<j  to  accompany  Hailes’  Practical  Drawing  Series.  By 
'I'heodore  C.  Hailes,  Superintendent  of  Drawing  in  Albany,  N.  V,,  Public 
Schools.  Pp.  .50.  New  Vtirk:  Charles  E.  .Merrill  ct  Co. 

Most  manuals  which  accompany  sets  of  drawing-books  for  use  in  public 
schools  are  too  cumbersome.  'I'he  average  teacher  only  needs  to  have  the 
work  outlined.  In  this  brief  work  the  author  has  given  to  teachers  the  benetil 
of  many  years’  experience  as  a  drawing  teacher  in  the  public  schools.  The 
language  is  neither  obscure  or  verbose,  but  is  clear  and  concise.  The  subjects 
treated  are  such  as  are  taught  in  all  drawing  classes. 

Schiller’s  .Tunc  Frau  von  Orlean.s.  Edited  by  BenJ.  W.  Wells,  Ph.  D- 
Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  1889.  Pp.  224.  Price,  6.5  cents. 

Teachers  of  Herman  will  welcome  this  edition  of  The  Maid  of  Orleans  for  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  the  work,  the  beautiful  text  and  clear  type,  and  the  judicious 
notes.  The  publishers  are  meriting  as  they  are  receiving  the  gratitude  and 
good  will  of  all  teachers  of  German  for  the  excellent  editions  of  the  best  works 
which  are  so  rapidly  appearing  in  their  “  German  Series.” 

Historical  .Sketches,  relating  to  the  First  (Quarter  Century  of  the  .State  Nor¬ 
mal  and  Training  School  at  ()sweg<»,  N.  Y.  Pp.  50;i.  1888. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  the  history’  of  Education  in  .Vmerica.  This  sketch 
of  the  Oswego  Sidiool  shows  clearly  some  of  the  improvements  in  methods  of 
instruction  which  have  made  their  way’  among  our  best  schools  within  twenty- 
five  years.  It  also  gives  a  very  helj»ful  account  of  the  prominent  part  Doctor 
Sheldon  has  performed  in  the  Normal  Teaching  of  America.  The  history  of 
this  school  as  here  given  is  very  creditable  to  the  school,  its  officers  and  teach¬ 
ers,  and  to  our  country. 

Handbook  of  .Vrith.metic.  By  G.  C.  Schults,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  at  the  Pottsdam  State  Normal  School,  N.  V.,  now  of  the  Whitewater 
Normal  Scho(d,  Wis.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Company’.  Pp.  69.  Price,  30 cents. 
Paper  covers. 

This  is  designed  to  supply  the  demand  for  a  textbook  to  be  used  in  the 
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method  atid  teachers'  classes  of  normal  schools  and  academies,  and  also  to  be 
a  help  to  refjfular  teachers  in  their  preparation  for  class  work.  The  order  of 
presentlnj;  subject  matter  thoui?h  somewhat  novel  has  been  most  carefully 
planned,  and  the  analogies  to  kindred  subjects  have  been  prominently  pre¬ 
sented.  The  hook  does  not  contain  problems,  but  is  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  a  collection  of  examples. 

An  F^i.kmen'tauv  Textbook  ok  CHE>f  istkv.  Hy  William  G.  Mixter,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  Sheflleld  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University.  New 
York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons.  1889.  Pp.  459.  Price,  82..50. 

This  scholarly  work,  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated  is  designed  for  use 
as  a  textbook  in  high  schools,  academies,  and  colleges.  The  Periodic  Classifi¬ 
cation  is  followed.  The  plan  of  teaching  which  the  author  recommends  is  to 
have  the  work  in  the  laboratory  precede  the  recitation  on  a  topic.  The  author 
wisely  says  “  (Questions  on  the  laboratory  work  and  a  discussion  of  the  results 
of  experiments  are  perhaps  of  more  value  than  questions  on  the  text.”  Accu¬ 
rate  scholarship,  clearness  of  statement,  and  methodical  arrangement  strike 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  subject  as  easily  apparent  upon  a  cursory  glance 
over  the  pages.  Kvidently  the  best  teachers  of  this  beautiful,  attractive,  exact 
science  will  be  delighted  at  the  remarkable  perspicacity  of  this  new  work.  It 
will  at  once  take  front  rank  among  our  new'  textbooks  upon  chemistry. 

Teacheks'  IxsTiTi  TE  Note  Book,  with  selections  from  the  .Song  Wave. 
New'  York:  1).  Appleton  &  Co. 

A  very  attractive  little  note  book  with  sixteen  pages  of  popular  songs  for  the 
use  of  Itistitutes.  It  must  be  very  popular. 

Aimm.eton's  Staxoauo  System  ok  Pexmanshii*.  Prepared  by  Lyman  I). 
Smith.  Price,  80  cents  per  dozen.  Regular  course,  seven  numbers.  Full 
course,  ten  numbers.  Business  course,  three  numbers.  Exercise  books,  A 
and  B. 

It  is  astonishing  to  observe  what  great  changes  have  been  made  in  the  style 
and  elHciency  of  Writing  Books  within  teti  or  twenty  years.  These  books  are 
surely  among  the  very  best,  and  doubtless  many  will  claim  them  as  the  best  of 
all.  They  are  certainly  very  superior.  One  cannot  but  w’ish  he  were  a  boy 
again,  that  he  might  have  one  of  these  beautiful  books  in  which  to  learn  to 
write.  Most  of  us  would  have  made  better  penmen,  had  we  been  so  instructed. 

How  TO  Bi:im)  a  Mouse.  New  York:  J.  S.  Ogilvie,  Publisher,  57  Rose 
Street.  Price,  25  cents. 

A  neat,  new  book,  containing  plans  and  specifications  for  twenty-five  houses 
of  all  sizes,  from  two  rooms  up;  also,  engravings  showing  the  appearance  of 
houses  built  from  the  plans  given.  In  addition,  it  has  valuable  information 
on  subjects  relative  to  building  and  building  contracts. 

How  TO  BE  .SUOCESSKUI.  ON  THE  ROAO  AS  A  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELER.  By  an 
Old  Drummer.  Pp.  90.  Paper.  Price,  20  cents.  New  York:  Fowler  & 
Wells  Co.,  775  Broadway. 

In  a  neat  volume  of  about  one  hundred  pages  that  one  can  carry  in  the 
pocket,  we  have  a  condensation  of  the  experience  and  observation  of  an  old 
and  successful  commercial  traveler.  He  puts  a  deal  of  common  sense  into  his 
advice,  and  shows  how  a  good  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  the  potent  instru¬ 
mentality  in  dealing  with  business  men.  An  appendix  is  bound  in  with  the 
book  containing  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  places  and  hotels  arranged  in  the 
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most  approved  manner.  This  little  book  has  a  great  value  to  the  salesman 
“on  the  road,"  at  the  store,  bt'hind  the  counter,  and  wherever  selling  of  goods 
is  required. 

8ea-Si1)E  AND  Way-side.  Xo.  6.  liy  Julia  McNair  Wright.  Nature  Head¬ 
ers.  Pp.  297.  Boston:  I).  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers.  1S89. 

The  third  number  of  this  excellent  series  is,  if  possible,  more  interesiing  and 
instructive  than  the  previous  numbers.  This  little  book  gives  a  very  attractive 
and  well-written  account  of  Mother  Earth’s  eldest  children,  the  flowers  and 
trees,  and  how  they  have  taken  Insects  and  birds  for  their  partm  rs,  and  have 
gone  into  business  to  feed  the  earth.  It  also  takes  the  readers  to  the  brooks 
and  ponds,  rivers  and  seas,  and  show  s  them  the  Fin  Family.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  things  about  the  book  is  the  delightful  way  in  w  hich  the  author  shows 
how'  all  the  parts  of  the  world  fit  together,  and  how  they  work  together.  This 
series  is  heartily  commended  to  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  education 
of  children. 

Outlines  OF  Lessons  in  Botany.  By  Jane  11.  Newell.  Pp.  1-10.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co. 

The  lessons  here  outlined  are  suitable  for  children  of  twelve  years  of  age  and 
upwards.  They  follow  the  plan  of  Doctor  Gray's  First  Lessons  and  How 
Plants  Grow,  and  are  intended  to  be  used  in  connection  with  either  of  those 
books.  The  book  is  intended  for  the  use  of  teachers  or  mothers  studying  with 
their  children.  Many  of  the  suggestions  are  new  and  valuable.  The  style  is 
good,  the  illustrations  excellent,  the  paper  and  printing  of  the  best. 

Hailes’  Phactical  Drawing  Series.  Charles  K.  Merrill  &  Co. 

This  series  of  draw  ing  books,  nine  of  w  hich  are  now  ready,  presents  a  very 
attractive  appearance.  It  aims  to  interest  as  well  as  instruct  pupils,  and  tliis 
is  a  great  consideration,  particularly  in  a  draw  ing  book.  \Vhile  the  author  of 
these  books  has  selected  and  drawn  copies  and  chosen  such  exercises  as  will 
keep  up  a  lively  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  children,  he  has  not  neglected  the 
educational  features  of  a  legitimate  drawing  series.  The  first  seven  books  arc 
free-hand,  the  eighth  book  entirely  mechanical,  while  the  ninth  book  treats  of 
solids  and  the  methods  of  drawing  them,  that  is  by  perspective.  Books  1,  2, 
and  a  part  of  3  give  the  design,  and  then  the  points  for  the  corners  of  the 
designs.  Book  1  also  gives  an  intermediate  step,  that  is,  it  gives,  first,  the 
design  of  short  straight  lines ;  second,  a  square  with  indications  as  to  where 
the  lines  should  be  drawn  ;  third,  points  to  form  the  square.  No.  4  introduces 
plant  forms,  and  contains  exercises  in  conventionalization.  No.  .5  contains 
advanced  work  in  natural  and  pure  ornamental  form  in  simple  outline.  No.  6 
does  away  with  construction  lines.  No.  7  is  of  the  same  character  as  No.  0, 
only  it  is  more  advanced.  Great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  selection  and  grada¬ 
tion  of  the  examples  of  No.  8,  and  full  directions  accompany  every  lesson.  In 
Book  9  construction  and  rej)resentation,  as  well  as  development,  are  treated  in 
such  a  simple  way'  as  to  be  readily  understood. 

llivERSiDE  Literature  Series.  Number  40,  ?’ebruary,  1889.  Tales  of  the 
White  Hills  and  Sketches  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Houghton,  MitHiu 
&  Co.,  Boston.  Single  numbers  16  cents.  Yearly  Subscription  (six  numbers) 
80  cents. 
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Harper'^  ft>r  Miii'ch  contains  a  fine  frontispiece  portrait  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald, 
S’riine  Minister  of  Canada.  Students  of  Astronomy  will  be  mucli  Interested  in  an  arti¬ 
cle  by  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.  K.  S.,  on  “TbeOrigin  of  Celestial  Species."' - The  Centu¬ 

ry  continues  its  liish  standard  of  excellence,  tleorge  Kennan  writes  the  lending 
article  under  the  title  “  The  Graiul  Luma  of  the  Truns-ltuikul,"  which  is  illustrated  by 
several  wellJiiiown  artists.  The  "  Lincoln  Tapers ”  have  reached  the  “  f'dict  of  Free¬ 
dom.  “Something  Electricity  is  Doing,”  will  be  read  by  scientists.— .S'friftwer’*  con¬ 
tains  another  chupteron  the  “  Itailway  Mall  Service,"  by  Kx-l’ostmaster-General  James. 
Stephenson’s  story,  begun  in  N'ovt'tnbcr,  is  continued.  “EcoiKMiiy  in  Intellectual 
Work  ”  by  M  illiain  11.  iiurnham  will  be  read  with  protit  by  all  students  and  brain¬ 
workers.  Henry  James,  Hubert  Grant,  amt  T.  W.  lligginson,  with  otlrcrs  l>elp  to  make 
a  valuable  number.^— for  Alarch  has  Mie  concluding elrapter  of  Six  days 
in  the  life  of  an  Ex-Teacher,”  by  John  llublM.‘rton.  “How  I  siuceeded  in  Literature,” 
by  Charlotte  Adams,  will  be  read  with  interest.  The  complete  story  for  this  month  is  a 
very  stiong  diumatic  tale  of  the  intrigues,  plots,  and  Jealousies  of  Russian  life.  It  is 
entitled  “  Itella  Demonia.” - From  across  the  water  comes  The  English  lUuslrated  Mag¬ 

azine  illustrated  articles  uiHui  “Leeds”  and  tire  “  Kensington  Talace,”  and  stories 
and  iioeins;  Cassell's  Eumily  Magazine  v/Uh  two  serials  continued,  two  complete  stories 
which  are  Interesting,  and  much  that  will  please  and  help  the  lady  in  her  home  life,  her 
dress,  ami  her  family;  The  Quiver  has  miK-h  g<:M)d  reading  for  the  Sabbath;  there  are 
three  continued  stories  in  Jilaekwaad's,  which  is  in  its  H.M!!  volume,  and  among  other  ar¬ 
ticles  of  value  umlcsjjeciul  interest  in  this  number  is  “  Major  Itarttelop’s  Cumj)  on  the 

Arul.wimi  ”  with  clrart  of  a  larrtion  of  the  l'i)per  Congo  and  plan  of  the  Camp. - The 

Andover  Jltrittr  lor  Mawh  is  full  of  meat.  “The  Ethics  of  the  License  System”  and 

“  The  New  MetlKxi  of  Voting,”  are  of  special  interest  at  this  time. -  The  A'we  Englander 

and  T«/e  AVriea- for  Nlai’ch  has  four  ar  ticles  of  interest  to  students.  They  are  “  How  a 
N»w  England  Frontier  Town  Grew  Ci>  in  the  Old  Colonial  Times,”  “  The  Why  of  Pov¬ 
erty,”  “  Euphuism  in  J.iteratuie  and  Style,”  and  “  Ultimate  Distinction  in  Philosophical 

Methods.” - The  Magazine  of  Ameriean  IlisUtry  will  please  students  of  American  and 

Colonial  history.  Mrs.  Lamb,  the  editor,  is  a  careful  and  diligent  student,  and  knows 

how  to  proiliice  a  magazine  which  will  be  of  Interest  and  of  value  aird  of  beauty. - 

The  Cutholie  Mer/d  has  some  interesting  reading  for  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics. 
The  article  on  “  The  Negroes  and  the  Indians  ”  shows  something  of  what  is  being  done 

by  the  Catln>lie  church  among  these  two  races. - M'ide  Aerake  still  maintains  its 

reputation  among  chihiren’s  magazines.  It  is  used  in  many  places  for  supple- 

mentai-j-  reailing. - lielford's  Magazine  contains  an  article  entitled  “Docs  the  High 

Tariff  Affect  our  ENlucational  .System.”  We  should  say  it  did  not  in  the  manner 

indicated  by  this  writer. - Donahoe's  Magazine  for  March  has  an  article  on“W’ash- 

ington’s  Courtship”  and  one  on  Uie  coming  centennial  celebration  of  his  inaugu- 
ration.  The  April  number  contains  an  article  on  “Daniel  O’Connel,”  by  William  E. 

Gladstone. - The  Academy  continues  sending  goo<l  things  to  teachers  of  secondary 

schools.  Not  one  number  should  be  missed. - Book  Chat,  Literary  News,  Publisher's 

Weekly,  and  Literature  are  well  nigh  indispensable  to  students  of  modern  literature. - 

Frank  Leslie's  ifunday  Magazine  comes  again  filled  with  choice  and  helpful  literafure. - 

Little  Men  and  Women  is  as  usual  just  the  thing  for  the  youngest  readers. - The  School 

Teacher,  Public  Opinion,  The  Highland  Cadet,  Treasure  Trove,  Association  Notes,  Munsey's 
Weekly,  The  Chautauquan,  American  Agriculturist,  are  also  well  tilled  with  matter  interest¬ 
ing  the  readers  of  each. 
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Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Sclwol  Board  of  Milwaukee.  Contained  in  this  voli- 
ume  of  1(59  pages  Is  the  excellent  report  of  Mr.  Superintendent  Anderson.  Tills  report 
is  of  unusual  value.  Among  other  things  it  discusses  the  average  time  and  age  at  which 
pupils  leave  the  schools.  The  history  is  given  of  three  hundred  and  ten  pu|>ils  who 
entered  school  between  September,  1880  and  .luly,  1881.  (>f  these  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  left  the  school  before  completing  the  third  grade,  and  their  subsei/uent  history 
could  not  be  ascertaineil.  One  hundreil  and  thirty  passeii  into  ti»e  sixth  grade  before 
leaving  school.  Sixty-four  are  now  in  the  school  alxive  tlie  fifth  grade.  One  liundred 
and  seventy-three  passed  the  fourth  grade.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  eighteen  lost  sight 
of,  it  is  presumed  that  one-third  cuMitlnuiKl  in  school  elsewhere.  Tlie  superintendent 
concluiles  as  follows:  “Tlie  average  time  or  age  at  which  pupils  leav'o  the  piihlic 
schools  is  much  higher  than  that  heretofore  fixed  by  a  superficial  reference  to  the  census 
and  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  hlglier  and  lower  grades  of  our  imblic 

schools. - Report  of  the  I’re.sideut  of  the  University  of  Ibikota.  This  report  speaks 

of“the  wholesome  moral  and  religious inftuence  which  pervadesfhewholelustitutlon,” 
and  adds  the  following  quotation  from  Uagarder  “Without  religion,”  (not  sectarian¬ 
ism),  “no  cultui'e  is  possible.” - University  .Studies,  published  by  the  University  of 

Nebraska.  Tlie  present  number  of  this  (piarterly  contains  three  learmsl  articles.  One 
on  Chemistry,  one  on  Sentence-length  in  Kiiglish  Prose,  and  one  on  the  Cyprian  Dialect. 
- Scientific  Tenii>eranee  Instruction.  Annual  Report  by  Mrs.  Mary  II.  Hunt,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  October,  1888.  This  report  of  sixty  (lages  contains  mucli  matter  of  great  inter¬ 
est  to  all  friends  of  temperance  and  of  value  to  every  teaclier.  It  deals  witli  important 
matters,  and  gives  a  great  amount  of  useful  information  upon  temperance  instruction 
in  schools.  We  do  not  admire  the  stylo  in  which  it  is  printed.  Itsgenerai  apiiearauce 
is  cheap,  giving  one  the  impression  that  it  is  an  advertising  document  rather  than  a 

valuable  report  of  the  great  intt>rnatioiial  M’.  C.  T.  U. - Annual  Reiiort  of  the  School 

Committee,  Boston,  1888.  This  reiKirt  should  be  read  by  every  intelligent  citizen  of 
Boston.  It  shows  that  the  city  has  nearly  six  hundred  schools,  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
teachers,  over  si. xty  thousand  ]>upils,  and  the  schools  cost  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars  per  year.  Tlie  city  has  recently  taken  under  its  charge  about  twenty  kind¬ 
ergartens  with  thirty-six  teachers  and  a  thousand  pupils. - M  essage  of  Royal  C.  Taft, 

Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  to  the  General  Assembly,  .lanuary,  1889.  Among  other  inter¬ 
esting  matter  in  the  Govenior’s  message,  is  his  highly  complimentary  tribute  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  State  Normal  School  under  the  care  of  GenerHl  .Morgan,  lie  says: 
“  The  principal.  Dr.  Thomas  .1.  Morgan,  has  presided  over  the  school  ilurlng  the  past  five 
years  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  His  administration  has  been  characterized  by 
intelligence,  energy,  and  fidelity.  The  morale  of  the  school  was  never  better. - Re¬ 

ports  of  the  Special  Committees  on  Manual  Training  and  Rducation  Statistics.  Decem¬ 
ber,  1888.  An  interesting  paper  on  manual  training  presented  by  the  Council  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  State  of  New  .lersey,  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  chairman. - The  Right  of 

Discovery  by  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ph.  D.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Republished  from  the  Ohio 
Archteological  ami  Historical  Quarterly,  December,  18S8.  Au  exceeiiingly  interesting 
discussion  of  the  development  and  basis  of  this  famous  “  light  of  discovery”  as  it  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  It  disjdays  sound  scholarship,  much  research, 
and  clear  thought. - Proceedings  of  the  Presentation  of  three  I’ortralts  to  tlie  Pea¬ 

body  Normal  College,  University  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  October,  1888.  The  portraits  pre¬ 
sented  were  those  of  Edwin  Hickman  Ewing,  George  Peabody,  and  Hon.  Robert 

C.  Winthrop. - Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1888.  A  particularly  attractive  and 

well-written  account  of  this  notable  iiustitution,  with  a  number  of  excellent  views  of 

the  buililing  and  its  various  departments. - Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 

Education  of  .Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1887-88. - School  Document  No.  10,  1888.  Rules  of  the 

committee  and  regulations  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  published  by 
Rockwell  &  Churchill,  city  printers. - Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction  of  North  Carolina,  for  the  Scholastic  Years  1887  and  1888. - “  Don’t  Tell 

White  Folks,”  or  Light  out  of  Darkness.  By  James  T.  Still,  M.  D.,  Boston,  1889. - 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Miffiin  A  Co.,  issue  this  month  a  classified  catalogue  of  their  books 
by  Western  authors,  by  which  it  appears  that  nearly  fifty  of  the  authors  whose  works 
are  published  by  their  House  reside  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Ohio,  or  some  other 
Western  State. 


